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PREFACE. 


Tue Author was contemplating a work on Popery, 
with the intention of showing that it is the same in 
all ages and countries, and that, wherever it is 
paramount, it is persecuting and tyrannical, when 
he was requested to undertake this little volume 
Many of the materials were already furnished to 
his hand; these he had to abridge and arrange, 
and many more he has added to complete his task. 
His object has been to exhibit Popery in a full- 
length portrait, without distortion, that so its na- 
tive ugliness may be made manifest to the young 
reader, who may be at first attracted by its mere- 
triclous ornaments, its plausible pretences, its se- 
ductive promises, and its daring claims. He will 
see the overgrown monster of the Church without 
disguise, and learn the grand secrets of its growth 
and ghostly power. His good sense, not blinded 
by prejudice and superstition, will show him how 
unscriptural is its character, and how exceedingly 
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ridiculous are many of its doctrines, its legends, 
and its rites and ceremonies. He will perceive, 
too, that it is that very usurper of Divine preroga- 
tive described by the apostle Paul—that ‘‘ man of 
sin’’—that “son of perdition, who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called God, or 
that is worshipped; so that he, as God, sitteth in 
the temple of God, showing himself that he is 
God.” In the popish religion, exhibited in the 
fairest manner, he will behold a multitude of de- 
luded and deluding men, “ giving heed to seducing 
spirits and doctrines of devils, speaking lies in hy- 
pocrisy, having their conscience seared with a hot 
iron, forbidding to marry, and commanding to ab- 
stain from meats, which God hath created to be 
received with thanksgiving of them which believe 
and know the truth.’’? The young reader will here 
be able to judge of the Catholic religion from its 
general character—its opposition to the Bible, its 
domineering spirit, its resistance of liberty in every 
form and shape, its burdensome rites and cere- 
monies, its ridiculous mummeries, impostures, and 
insults to common sense, its pride, covetousness, 
and wickedness, its idolatry and blasphemy. He 
will see that Popery is not Christianity—not the 
mild, merciful, humbling, sanctifying, rational re- 
ligion of Christ; in fact, that the doctrines and 
spirit, maxims and practices of Popery, are as far 
removed from the religion of Jesus Christ, as sin 
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is from holiness, mammon from God, and hell 
from heaven. 

From the nature of the work, it also partakes of 
an interesting historical character. It contains, 
though not always in chronological order, an out- 
line of the religious, or rather superstitious, state 
of the world during many ages and in many coun- 
tries, and gives the young reader some idea of the 
way in which the nations of the earth gradually 
became chained by that mighty ecclesiastical power . 
by which they are even now held fast in bondage. 

At a time when Propery is making much noise 
in the world, and stalking through the breadth and 
length of our own land, the young reader ought to 
know what it is, without being obliged to listen to 
the seductive invitation, **Come and see;’’ and 
to know that, while its words are smooth as oil, 
war is in its heart against all that can promote the 
mental, moral, civil, political, and eternal well-being 
of man. Its outside is, indeed, dazzling, having all 
the pomp that charms the eye, but its inside is, 
*‘ full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness;’’ 
it has a serpent’s splendid dress, but it also wears 
a serpent’s fang. 

Nothing has ever yet appeared on the model of 
this little volume, embracing, as much as possible, 
all that is in Poprry. It is, in fine, intended to be 
a definition of the word; yet, from the narrow 
limits of its pages, the Author has been unavoida- 
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bly cramped. He hopes, however, that his labours 
will not be unacceptable, in the absence of a better 
work of the kind, and that he may furnish some 
useful information on the subject, and add a little 
to the knowledge even of those of riper years, as 
well as of the young. 

Many passages will be found in inverted com- 
mas, to show that the Author is indebted to other 
writers for the facts and observations which they 
contain; but in so small a work, it was not deem- 
ed of importance to make a great display of au- 
thorities, though a few are occasionally mentioned, 
out of a very considerable number which have been 
quoted or consulted. 


Camberwell, July, 27th, 1840. 


THE 


BOOK OF POPERY. 


CHAPTER I. 
ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF POPERY. 


Porery means the religion of the Pope, and of those 
who.believe in the Pope. Pope is derived from 
Papa, a Latin word for Father. ‘Those who are 
of the Pope’s religion are properly Papists; the 
name has, however, suffered under reproach, and 
the Papists prefer being called Catholics. Some 
give them the name of Roman Catholics; but to 
this they generally object, since it is thought to 
imply a submission to the temporal authority of 
the Pope, exercised by him in his papal dominions 
only. Catholic is a Greek term, which signifies 
universal, and may be conceded to the Papists by 
courtesy, but does not belong to them by right; for 
the popish religion is very far from being the reli- 
gion of the whole world, and in that sense cannot 
be universal. Moreover, it is very contracted in 
its spirit, embracing none but those whose con- 
sciences will square with the entire popish creed,. 
how excellent soever besides may be their princi- 
ples and practice. All besides are called heretics. 
Heresy derives its name from the Latin heresis, 
2 
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or rather from a Greek word of similar formation, 
signifying choices; but is used by the Church of 
Rome to mark with indignation those who dare to 
think for themselves, and to protest against her 
doctrines; such persons in Christendom, or the 
countries professing Christianity, are also called 
Protestants. The name Protestant, which distin- 
guishes the majority in this country from Catholic, 
originated in the sixteenth century, when Pope 
Clement VII. declared it unlawful to interfere with 
the doctrine, discipline, or worship of the Church 
of Rome. Now, some German princes—at the 
head of whom was John, Elector of Saxony— 
thought this a very arbitrary claim, for they per- 
ceived that the church had become exceedingly 
corrupt; and they entered a solemn protest against 
the Pope’s decree, a. p. 1529. From that time, 
all who renounce communion with the Church of 
Rome have been called Protestants. 

Popery did not attain its present magnitude at 
once. As disease gradually infects the body, so 
Popery spread in the church. The Papists claim 
for it great antiquity, and boldly ask the Protest- 
ants, ‘* Where was your church before Luther and 
Calvin?’ ‘To which it has been well replied, ‘* In 
the Bible, where yours never was.”’ The Protest- 
ants may also ask, ‘‘ Where was your Universal 
Bishop before the seventh century?” as it was not 
till then that he assumed his authority; where had 
it been during six hundred years ? 

Popery was not contented with obtaining an un- 
paralleled dominion over men’s consciences by its 
spiritual authority, but aspired to a sort of universal 
sovereignty. Nearly all the kingdoms of Europe 
were claimed as the property of the papal see; the 
daring usurper advanced the pretence of a right to 
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dethrone kings, and absolve subjects from their alle- 
giance, and even to forbid it; and thus to destroy 
the whole frame of civil society and legitimate 
authority. Now, ‘¢the man of sin’’ had attained 
his full maturity ; Christendom, with its sovereigns, 
were vassals to the Popes, who imposed taxes on 
the people, obtained possession of the most mag- 
nificent buildings and the most fertile lands, and 
swayed their arbitrary sceptre over the deceived 
and wondering nations. 

Every favourable opportunity and the most subtle 
schemes were employed to forward the ambitious 
views and augment the power and wealth of the 
see of Rome. The fierce and dreadful wars of the 
ninth century furnished the Italian princes and 
Roman pontiffs with a favourable opportunity of 
assuming to themselves the right of nominating to 
the imperial throne, and thus the power and ascen- 
dency of the pontiffs in civil affairs arose, in a short 
time, to an enormous height, through the favour 
and protection of the princes, in whose cause they 
had employed the influence which superstition had 
given them over the minds of the people. 

The increase of their authority in religious mat- 
ters was not less rapid, nor less considerable, and 
it arose from the same causes. ‘The wisest and 
most impartial among the Roman Catholic writers 
not only acknowledge, but are even at pains to de- 
monstrate, that, from the time of Lewis the Mzrx, 
son of Charlemagne, the ancient rules of ecclesi- 
astical government were gradually changed in Eu- 
rope, by the counsels and instigations of the Court 
of Rome, and new laws substituted in their ‘* place.” 
Even ‘* the power of the bishops was greatly dimin- 
ished.”’ ‘*'The Roman pontiffs, elated with their 
overgrown prosperity and become arrogant beyond 
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measure, by the daily accessions that were made 
to their authority, were eagerly bent upen per- 
suading all, that the bishop of Rome was consti- 
tuted and appointed by Jesus Curist supreme leg- 
islator and judge of the church universal; and 
that, therefore, the bishops derived all their authori- 
ty from the Roman pontiff, nor could the councils 
determine any thing without his permission and 
consent.’ Those who knew the state of the church 
in earlier ages opposed the pontiff; but their oppo- 
sition was In vain. 

The employment of missions was also another 
method by which the holy see was extended. Its 
vast wealth enabled it to adopt this plan with the 
greatest facility, and its success well repaid the ex- 
penditure, and aggrandized the Romish church. 
Some of its missionaries were actuated by the most 
kindly feelings, and sacrificed comfort and ease to 
visit the abodes of pagan darkness and misery. 
But many nations were proselyted by missions of 
a different description: violenee and compulsion 
were often substituted for persuasion and Christi- 
anity. ‘The Pagans of Poland, Prussia, and Livo- 
nia were dragooned into popery; the martial apos- 
tles who invaded these nations under the standard 
of the cross, were attached only to their own inter- 
est and the Roman pontiff’s domination and ty- 
ranny. 

Mosheim eloquently remarks, ‘‘ The thirteenth 
century constituted the noon-day of papal domina- 
tion. Rome, mistress of the world, inspired all 
the terrors of her ancient name, thundering anathe- 
mas, interdicting nations, and usurping authority 
over councils and kings. Christendom, through 
all its extended realms of mental and moral dark- 
ness, trembled while the pontiff fulminated excom- 
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munications. Monarchs quaked on their thrones 
at the terrors of papal despotism, and crouched 
before his spiritual power like the meanest slaves. 
The clergy considered his Holiness as the fountain 
of their subordinate authority, and the way to future 
promotion. ‘The people, immersed in gross igno- 
rance and superstition, viewed his supremacy as a 
terrestrial deity, who wielded the temporal and 
eternal destinies of man. ‘The wealth of nations 
flowed into the sacred treasury, and enabled the 
successor of the Galilean fisherman, and head of 
the Christian commonwealth, to rival the splendour 
of eastern pomp and grandeur.”’ 


CHAPTER It. 
HOLY ORDERS. 


Brrore the Roman bishops aspired to supreme 
power, Constantine had, in some degree, prepared 
the way, by heaping, with a lavish hand, riches, 
titles, dignities, and power upon the professed min- 
isters of Jesus. ‘Thus names and offices of dis- 
tinction became increased, and afforded a pattern 
and precedent for those ambitious men who filled 
the pontifical chair of Rome. 

Porrs.—These succeed to office, not by any 
certain gradation, but owe their preferment to elec- 
tion. ‘Ihe office once conferred, is for life. ‘The 
election is in the cardinals. A Pope is not only a 
high-priest, but an earthly prince also, so that his 
death must create a great sensation in what are 
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called the papal dominions. Public business is 
generally suspended, and couriers are despatched 
to the Catholic princes all. over the world, in order 
to inform them of the vacant see, while the cardi- 
nals assemble from all parts and elect a successor. 
This election takes place in the conclave which is 
fitted up for the purpose in the Vatican, a magnifi- 
cent palace at Rome belonging to the Pope, con- 
sisting of several thousand rooms, and a library ex- 
ceedingly rich both in books and manuscripts. 
The voters are not allowed to depart till the elec- 
tion is finished. This sometimes lasts for months; 
and, when parties run high, the most furious pas- 
sions have been displayed, so that, at the election 
of a Pope in 1721, the electors so far forgot their 
dignity that they came to blows, and even threw 
the inkstands at one another. 

It may be interesting to state, more particularly, 
some of the proceedings on this occasion. ‘The 
next day after the interment of the late Pope, the 
cardinals assemble in the cathedral church of St. 
Peter at Rome, where the senior celebrates the 
mass of the Holy Ghost, for the election of a suc- 
cessor. Another prelate delivers a Latin oration, 
in which he exhorts the cardinals to choose an in- 
dividual worthy of so eminent a station. They 
then all march in procession behind the papal 
cross, while the musicians sing the hymn ** Veni 
“Creator.” ‘The procession enters the hall of the 
conclave, which occupies a large portion of the 
Vatican. ‘The large rooms are divided by tempo- 
rary partitions into what are called cells, which 
are again subdivided into little rooms and closets; 
every cardinal has his own for himself and his as- 
sistants, which is barely large enough to hold a bed, 
five or six chairs, anda table. The hour of holding 
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the conclave being come, a bell is rung to cause the 
ambassadors, princes, prelates, and other persons of 
distinction, who may be present, to withdraw. When 
they have all departed, the doors and windows are 
walled up, with the exception of one, which throws 
a dim light upon the conclave. One door is also kept 
for the removal of any cardinal who may be ill, but 
who loses the privilege of voting if he retires. The 
mode of election is by ballot: two chalices stand 
on a long table in the chapel of Sixtus, into which 
the cardinals deposit their bulletins, containing the 
name of the individual for whom they vote. One 
of the scrutators reads it aloud, while two others 
mark the votes for each individual by the side of 
his name on the large tablet where all those of the 
cardinals are inscribed. Whoever obtains two- 
thirds of the votes present is canonically elected. 
His name is immediately proclaimed aloud, and 
the cardinals sitting on his right and left rise and 
quit their places. His consent is asked and granted 
to perform their adorations, when the senior com- 
mences by kissing his foot and then his hand. ‘The 
first cardinal deacon afterwards announces the elec- 
tion to the people from the balcony before St. 
Peters; the artillery of the castle of St. Angelo 
and the bells of the city spread the news abroad. 
The people are then allowed to break into the con- 
clave and carry off all they can. 

No person who is under fifty-five years of age is 
eligible to the papacy. The elected must also be 
an Italian by birth, having already obtained a place 
in the college of cardinals, 

The death of a Pope is attended with an equal 
degree of ceremony. ‘The corpse is suffered to re- 
main in bed till the arrival of the cardinal chamber- 
lain, in order to recognize the body. Arrayed in 
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the short cloak, violet-coloured tippet, and rochet, 
he presents himself at the door of the chamber, 
and knocks three times with a gold hammer, call- 
ing the Pope at each knock, and addressing him 
by his Christian, family, and papal names. After a 
short time, he exclaims, in the presence of the 
clerks of the chamber and his apostolical votaries 
engaged in the ceremony, “ He is then dead.”” On 
his entrance, a gentleman in waiting uncovers the 
face of the deceased, and the corpse is recognized. 
The fisherman’s ring is then broken by the cardi- 
nal, as is also the leaden seal with which the bulls 
are sealed in the chancery, the golden hammer 
being used for the purpose. In the name of the 
Apostolical Chamber, he then takes possession of 
the Vatican, and sends guards to secure the gates 
of the city and the castle of St. Angelo. Nine days’ 
obsequies are performed, and funeral rites in seve- 
ral churches at the same time, all with great splen- 
dour. The reign of popes is seldom of long dura- 
tion, they being generally advanced in years at the 
time of their election. 

The income of the Romish court is irregu- 
lar and uncertain. Several years back, when in 
full possession of its territory, both in Italy and 
in France, it was not calculated at more than 
£600,000. Mr. Eustace informs us that * this in- 
come arose principally from internal taxation, and 
that a very small part of it was derived from Ca- 
tholic countries.” , 

The dignity of Pope has produced some most 
severe contentions about who should be greatest, 
and there have appeared more than one claiming 
infallibility at the same time. ‘Thus, at the com- 
mencement of the fifteenth century, the Latin 
church was divided into two great factions, and 
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was governed by two contending pontiffs, Boniface 
1X., who remained at Rome, and Benedict XIII., 
who resided at Avignon. ‘The contest afterwards 
rose to so great a height between Gregory XII., a 
successor of Boniface, and Benedict XIII., that the 
Council of Pisa interfered to heal the divisions and 
factions that had so long rent the papal empire. A 
heavy sentence of condemnation was pronounced 
against the contending pontiffs, who were both de- 
clared guilty of heresy, perjury, and contumacy, un- 
worthy of the smallest tokens of honour or respect, 
and separated ipso facto from the communion of 
the church. This step was followed by the elec- 
tion of one pontiff in their place. Alexander V. 
was the favoured individual; but all the decrees 
and proceedings of this famous council were treated 
with contempt by the condemned pontiffs, who 
continued to enjoy the privileges and to perform 
the functions of the papacy, as if no attempt had 
been made to remove them from that dignity. 

A most sacrilegious link also connected itself 
with the pontificial chain, when Pope John VIII. 
was discovered to be a woman! ‘This lady was a 
native of Mayence, and of English extraction. 
Having travelled to Athens, disguised as a man, 
with an Englishman, her paramour, she made 
great advances there in learning, and especially in 
the knowledge of theology. She subsequently en- 
tered the church, and as her talents were of the 
very first order, she obtained the highest honours 
it could bestow. ‘This clever woman gave public 
lectures at Rome on various sciences, and engaged 
in disputations, by which she gained such repute 
that, on the death of Leo IV., she was unanimously 
chosen to fill the papal chair. Of course she could 
not marry; however, she died in giving birth to a 
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child, while she was carried in public procession 
between the Colosseum ‘Theatre and St. Clement's. 
Some deny this story, but it is confirmed by the 
testimony of about fifty authors. Great care has 
ever since been taken that there shall be no recur- 
rence of the like event. 

The Pope claims to be the frue vicar or vicege- 
rent of Jesus Christ. He has been honoured with 
the title of ‘* God upon earth;’’ and Innocent III. 
declared that he was substituted in His place, who 
had written on his vestment and his thigh, ‘* Tus 
KincG oF KINGS, AND Lorp or torps!”’ ‘The 
princes of Palermo (as related by Paulus Jovius) 
prostrated themselves at the feet of Martin IV., 
and made their addresses to him in the same words 
they address to Jesus Christ before their altars: 
‘* Thou that takest away the sins of the world, have 
mercy upon us! ‘Thou that takest away the sins 
of the world, grant us thy peace!’’ We may pity 
the ignorance of a poor heathen like the Emperor 
of China styling himself the ‘Son of Heaven;”’ 
but here pity must yield to indignation at such 
gross blasphemy. 

The ridiculous and degrading ceremony of kiss- 
ing the Pope’s foot seems to have originated in the 
veneration of Justinian for Constantine I., whose 
feet he kissed at an interview he had with him in 
Nicomedia. ‘This homage was previously paid to 
the sovereign pontiff of the heathens. For ages it 
was practised only on a fresh accession to the pa- 
pacy. 

None of the Popes have been called by the name 
of St. Peter, though they profess to fill his chair. 
Many of them have, however, formed striking con- 
trasts with their avowed pattern. Platina, who 
was a strict Papist, and appointed, under Pius II., 
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Apostolical Abbreviator and Librarian of the Vati- 
can, calls many of them short-lived monsters, and 
tells us that they obtained the popedom by bribes; 
that they departed from the steps of Peter; and 
were governed by the most implacable hatred and 
resentment. They have frequently been notoriously 
irreligious and immoral in their lives: this has been 
boldly and unanswerably charged against them. 
‘*The abominable wickedness of your party,” 
says Baxter, addressing the Romanists, ‘even the 
cardinals themselves, is proclaimed by many that 
have been your priests, and turned from you, as 
Copley, Sheldon, Boxhorne,” &c. Sheldon, in 
his Survey of Rome, says, ‘ Believe it, reader, the 
abominations which are committed by these pur- 
pled fathers, and the supreme fathers of that syna- 
gogue, are so detestable, that they surpass all nar- 
ration, either of modest or immodest pen. Many. 
an one that has been deceived into Popery in Eng- 
land, has been cured by a journey to Rome, seeing 
the abominations of the place.”’ 

The tiara, or triple crown, and the keys, are the 
badges of the papal dignity; the tiara of the Pope’s 
civil rank, and the keys of his jurisdiction, for, as 
soon as the Pope is dead, his arms are represented 
with the tiara alone, without the keys. 

The Pope, in virtue of his office, ‘‘ enacts rules 
of discipline for the universal church, dispenses 
with them when he sees proper, punishes those 
who do not obey him, passes sentence on all eccle- 
siastical causes referred to him, and receives ap- 
peals from all Roman Catholic bishops in the 
world. He convokes all general councils, presides 
in them personally or by his legates, and confirms 
their decrees.”’ b 


The present Pope (Mauro Cappellari) is called 
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Gregory XVJ. He was born at Belluro, in the 
Venetian States, 18th September, 1765; reserved 
in petto 21st March, 1825; published cardinal 
priest, by the title of St. Calixtus, 13th March, 
1826; elected Pope, 2d February, 1831; conse- 
crated bishop and crowned 6th February following. 
CarpinaL.—This name is derived from the 
Latin word cardinalis, which signifies ‘‘ principal, 
chief.”’ ‘The cardinals are ecclesiastical princes in 
the Church of Rome, to whom is given the title of 
Eminence. They constitute the Pope’s senate. 
‘The Sacred College of Cardinals, as it is called, 
consists, if complete, of seventy members. ‘The 
number of the cardinals is seldom complete, so that 
the Holy Father has generally this honour to be- 
stow. ‘The creation of cardinals is attended with 
a curious ceremony, performed by the Pope. A 
private consistory is held, in which his Holiness 
opens and shuts the mouth.of new cardinals. ‘The 
shutting of the mouth implies that the cardinal is 
not at liberty to give his opinion in congregation, 
until it is opened for him; the opening of it is de- 
ferred for fifteen days, and the doing of it signifies 
the removal of this restraint. ‘This ceremony ap- 
pears trifling to us, but more than trifles are invol- 
ved init; for if the Pope should die before the car- 
dinal’s mouth is officially opened for him, he can 
neither give his voice in the consistory on the elec- 
tion of a successor to the papal chair, nor be him- 
self advanced to that dignity. ‘The cardinals wear 
a red soutane, a rochet, a short purple mantle, and 
ared hat. The latter was first worn in the coun- 
cil of Lyons, in 1234, and is said to denote zeal, 
and to intimate that they would hazard the shed- 
ding of their blood in the defence of their church. 
The Church of Rome, as an Hrerarcuy, has its 
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various clerical and monastic orders. It is episco- 
pal, and the Pope is the universal bishop, the vicar 
of Jesus Christ, to whom all the clergy of every 
rank are subordinate. After the cardinals, follow 
primates, patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, 
who are suffragans to the archbishops, and such 
were formerly the cardinals to the Pope; bishops 
in partibus infidelium, as they are called, or, more 
briefly, in partibus; that is, persons who, that 
they may enjoy the dignity and honours of the 
episcopacy, and thus be qualified to render some 
particular services to the church in general, are 
named to sees ‘in infidel countries,’’ of which 
they cannot possibly take possession. Such, are 
merely dignitaries of the Church of Rome. Such 
also, in as far as the titles of their sees are con- 
cerned, are the apostolical vicars in England and 
Scotland, &c. And such, finally, are those per- 
sons who are often appointed coadjutors to other 
bishops, unable from age, or any other infirmity, 
to discharge the duties of their office. These 
are all so many puppets, created and moved by 
the Pope at his pleasure; and are all subordinate 
to his single will, and no change in his temporal 
condition can diminish this authority, which he 
possesses in all its plenitude, whether in exile or 
on the pontifical throne: an authority which ex- 
tends—so Catholics would have us believe—over 
the whole earth; for there is *‘no other church but 
Rome, no other spiritual empire but that of the 
Pope,’’ who assumes the style of Dominus Deus 
noster Papa—our Lord God the Pope! 

The holy orders in the Church of Rome are 
seven; bishop, priest, deacon, acolyth, reader, ex- 
orcist, and door-keeper. This gradation received 
the sanction of the Council of Trent, which, in this 
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affair, proceeded in its usual way, with an ana- 
thema against malcontents. The said orders are 
again divided into major and minor, or sacred and 
secular; the first three mentioned are of the major 
or sacred order. ‘They of the sacred order may 
not marry, but the others may, and that without a 
dispensation. According to the Council of Trent, 
they should pass through the lower grades to the 
upper, tarrying for a time at each step; but a dis- 
pensation is easily procured, and four orders are 
thus to be obtained in one day. 

All the laity of the Church of Rome are reckoned 
as the lower orders of people, compared with the 
priesthood. A priest, even when raised to that 
office from the lowest of the people, is entitled to 
have his hands kissed with the greatest reverence 
by every one, even a prince of his communion. 
Children are taught devoutly to press their little 
lips upon those hands, to which, as they are told, 
the very Saviour of mankind, who is in heaven, 
comes down daily. The laws of Roman Catholic 
countries are, with regard to priests, made accord- 
ing to the spirit of these religious notions. A priest 
cannot be tried by the judges of the law, for even 
the most horrible crimes. Blanco White, late 
chaplain to the King of Spain, says, ‘‘ Murders of 
the most shocking nature have often been perpe- 
trated by priests in my country; but [ do not re- 
collect an instance of their being put to death, ex- 
cept when the murdered person was also a priest.” 
He adds, «1 knew the sister of a young lady, who 
was stabbed to the heart at the door of a church, 
where the murderer, who was her confessor, had 
afew minutes before given her absolution! He 
stabbed her in the presence of her mother, to pre- 
vent the young lady’s marriage, which was to take 
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place that day. This monster was allowed to live, 
because he was a priest. Even in Ireland,’’ the 
same writer continues, ‘* where the law makes no 
difference between man and man, a priest can take 
liberties with the multitude and exert a despotic 
command over them, which the natural spirit of 
the Irish would not submit to from the first noble- 
man in the kingdom.” 

The Roman clergy are distinguished by various 
badges. The fonsure is the common badge of all 
the clergymen, the hair being clipped in a particu- 
lar way. ‘The candidate is made to kneel before 
the bishop, who cuts the hair in five different parts 
of the head; that is, before, behind, on each side, 
and on the crown. A little circle of the hair is 
shaved off from the crown of the head, and the size 
of the bald place is regulated by the orders re- 
ceived. ‘The tonsure of a mere clerk is the small- 
est; that of priests and monks the largest. The 
manipule is the badge of a sub-deacon. It consists 
in a little fillet, representing a handkerchief, which 
the priests in the primitive church wore on the arm, 
to wipe off their tears for the sins of the people. 
‘The chasuble is an ornament which the priest puts 
above the alb to say mass; the a/b being a robe 
made close only at the wrists. The cross stole is 
the badge of a deacon. ‘This is worn by the Ro- 
mish parish priests above their surplice, as a mark 
of their superiority in their respective churches, 
and by other priests over the alb. The stole is 
used at the celebration of mass, in which case it 
goes across the stomach: by deacons it is worn 
over the left shoulder, scarf-wise ; when the priest 
reads the gospel for any one, he lays the bottom of 
his stole on his head. The stole is a broad swath, 
or slip of stuff, having on it three crosses, and 
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hanging from the neck to the feet. The priest is 
distinguished by the planeta. The bishop is known 
by his mitre. The archbishop wears a pall, as 
do the primate and a patriarch; the pall is a sort 
of cloak or mantle of state. The Pope, during six 
hundred years, was only adorned with one crown 
or diadem; but, at the return of the apostolic see 
from Avignon to Rome, the Popes began to wear 
the triple crown. 

In the ‘Irish Directory for 1839,”’ the following 
directions are given respecting the colours of the 
robes to be worn in officiating on various occa- 
sions:—‘* The white vestments are used on the 
coloured festivals of our Lord.” ‘*The red on 
Pentecost.’’ ‘The purple or violet on all Sundays 
and ferias (that is, holydays) of Advent.’ ‘The 
green on all Sundays and ferias from Trinity Sun- 
day to advent exclusively.” ‘+ The black on Good 
Friday, and in masses for the dead.’ In the 
‘Canon Missex,”’ privately printed at Venice in 
the year 1755, great importance is given to vest- 
ments. It names the several pieces of a bishop’s 
canonical attire, and contains prayers used in robing. 
In performing this task, the bishop is directed to 
pray fifteen times, the prayers relating to the vari- 
ous acts and vestments to be used and worn in 
performing high mass. | 
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CHAPTER Il. 


MONASTERIES AND MONKS. 


In the fourth century, when the Emperor Con- 
stantine established Christianity by law, Antony, 
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a youth of Thebais, took up his residence among 
the tombs, where he long practised the habits of 
endurance, and afterwards advanced three days’ 
journey to the eastward of the Nile; and having 
discovered a lonely spot possessing the advantages 
of shade and water, he fixed his last abode on 
Mount Colzim, near the Red Sea, where an an- 
cient monastery still preserves his name. On this 
spot, and in the practice of the most ridiculous 
austerities, he lived until he had attained the age of 
one hundred and four years, beholding a numerous 
progeny formed by his example and his lessons. 
So rapid was the progress of a system, which to 
human reason then appeared to be the very high- 
way to eternal happiness, that the colonies of 
monks soon began to multiply with astonishing 
rapidity on the sands of Libya, upon the rocks of 
Thebais, and in the cities of the Nile. 

From the East, the monastic life was soon car- 
ried to the West by Athanasius, who is thought to 
have built the first monastery at Rome, and Marten 
of Tours, who is reported to have been the first 
who erected a monastery in Gaul, as well as to 
have recommended this religious solitude with such 
effect that his funeral is said to have been attended 
by no less than two thousand monks. ‘Thence the 
monastic discipline gradually extended its progress 
through the other provinces and countries of Eu- 
rope; and the whole civilized world soon began 
to exhibit that chilling gloom under which it fell so 
destructively during the long and deadly night of 
superstitious ignorance, by which it was for so 
many centuries surrounded. 

It was the practice of the monks either to cut or 
shave their hair; they wrapped their heads in a 
cowl to escape the sight of profane objects. Their 
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legs and feet were naked, except in the extreme 
cold of winter; and their slow and feeble steps 
were supported by a long staff. ‘The aspect of a 
genuine anchoret was horrid and disgusting ; every 
sensation that was offensive to man was thought 
acceptable to God, and the angelic rule of 'Tabenne 
condemned the salutary custom of bathing the limbs 
in water and of anointing them with oil. ‘The 
austere monks slept on the ground, on a hard mat 
ora rough blanket; the same bundle of palm-leaves 
served them as a seat in the day and a pillow in 
the night. ‘Their original cells were low narrow 
huts, built of the slightest materials, which formed 
by the regular distribution of the streets, a large 
and populous village, enclosing within the common 
wall, a church, an hospital, perhaps a library, some 
necessary Offices, a garden, a fountain, and a re- 
servoir of fresh water. ‘Thirty or forty brethren 
composed a family of separate discipline and diet; 
and the great monasteries of Egypt consisted of 
thirty or forty families. 

The date of the first foundations of monasteries 
in England is scarcely ascertained, some making 
them coeval with the introduction of Christianity 
itself into this country, which it is pretended was 
preached by Joseph of Arimathea, a. p. 31. Others 
supposing the first monastery to have been erected 
at Bangor, a. p. 182: others at Glastonbury, a. D. 
425: others about the years 612, or according to 
Camden, 530. 

Persons at first retired to these places from the 
bustle and pleasures of the world, to live abstemi- 
ously and devote themselves to religious employ- 
ments; but in time they greatly deteriorated. 

Those who relapsed into sin after partaking, as 
was supposed, of regeneration from their baptism, 
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were persuaded to assume the monastic habit as 
having the virtue of another baptism. Monastic 
institutions, therefore, became so popular, that, in 
little more than two centuries, England supplied the 
cloister with thirty crowned heads. Monasteries 
continued to gain upon the esteem and property of 
the public, but as they increased in wealth they 
relaxed in discipline, and at length their wealth be- 
came enormous and their reputation odious. In 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as the best 
authorities assure us, the monks were generally 
‘indolent, ignorant, profligate, and licentious epi- 
cures, whose views were confined to wealth, ease, 
and pleasure.”’ In fairness, however, it should be 
stated, that they have been of service to this coun- 
try, in preserving valuable records, and promoting 
learning; but at the time of their final suppression 
their utility had ceased. 

The houses of the several religious orders in 
England and Wales, were of various kinds—cathe- 
drals, colleges, abbeys, priories, preceptories, com- 
manderies, hospitals, friaries, hermitages, chantries, 
and free chapels. ‘These were under the direction 
and management of different officers. The dis- 
solution of these houses began as early as 1312, 
when the Templars were suppressed ; and in 1323, 
their lands, churches, advowsons, and liberties in 
England, were given by Edward II. to the prior 
and brethren of the hospital of St. John at Jerusa- 
lem. In 1890, 1437, 1441, 1459, 1497, 1505, 
1508, and 1515, several other houses were dis- 
solved, and their revenues settled on different col- 
leges in Oxford and Cambridge. Soon after the 
last period Cardinal Wolsey, by license of the 
King and Pope, obtained the dissolution of above 
thirty religious houses for the founding and endow- 
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ing of his colleges at Oxford and Ipswich. The 
grand blow to monasteries in England was, how- 
ever, given by Henry VIIL., in the twenty-seventh 
year of his reign. Above three hundred and eighty 
houses were then dissolved, and a revenue exceed- 
ing 30,000/. a-year came to the crown, besides 
about 100,000/. in plate and jewels. ‘This act 
having occasioned discontent and open rebellion, 
Henry proceeded to strike a further blow at the 
remainder, and he suppressed as many more of 
the larger houses as produced the crown a revenue 
of 100,000/. a-year, besides a large sum in rich 
portable articles. In the thirty-seventh year of his 
reign he advanced yet another step, dissolving their 
colleges, free chapels, chantries, &c., which was 
followed up by Edward VI., and ninety colleges, 
one hundred and ten hospitals, and two thousand 
three hundred and seventy-four chantries and free 
chapels were suppressed. The sum total of sup- 
pressed places was three thousand one hundred 
and eighty-two, and the total annual revenue ob- 
tained from them 140,784. 19s. 33d. Atthattimea 
sum of money was equal to a much larger amount 
than at present, and the estimated value of abbey- 
lands was no less than 2,853,000/7. ‘These institu- 
tions had gradually grown richer, and in the same 
proportion the country became impoverished. Fifty 
thousand persons contained in these houses were 
thus dispersed. The friars had opposed the King’s 
divorce from Queen Catherine, which he earnestly 
desired, and thus displeased him; but this was not 
the sole cause of the dissolution which took place. 
These institutions had become unpopular. Many 
of the religious were loose and vicious; the monks 
were generally thought to be in their heart attached 
to the.Pope’s supremacy; their revenues were not 
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employed according to the intent of the donors: 
many cheats in images, feigned miracles, and coun- 
terfeit relics, had been discovered, and these cir- 
cumstances operated, in concurrence with the 
King’s want of a supply and the people’s desire to 
save their money, to forward a motion in Parlia- 
ment to dissolve the houses and seize the revenues. 
The money did not go into the King’s private 
purse. Six new bishoprics were founded with it, 
also various deaneries, chapters, and prebendaries ; 
the colleges of Christ Church in Oxford, and 
Trinity in Cambridge, and many professorships in 
both the Universities. Some liberal and benevo- 
lent grants were likewise made for other purposes, 
and the State benefited largely by the building and 
fortifying many ports in the channel out of the 
money. 

Having noticed che oh we shall now just 
glance at their tenants—Monxs. ‘The name is de- 
rived from the Greek, Monachos, solitary, which 
is also derived from Monos alone. Among other 
early causes of the monastic life, was that of perse- 
eution. The persecutions which attended the first 
ages of the gospel, forced some Christians to retire 
from the world, and live in deserts and unfrequented 
places, in hopes of finding that peace and comfort 
among beasts, which were denied them among 
men. This being the case of some very extra- 
ordinary persons, their example gave so much re- 
putation to retirement, that the practice was continu- 
ed when the reason of its commencement ceased, 
and a most unworthy body of men encumbered 
the world under the pretence of superior sanc- 
uty. 

The ancient monks were distinguished into soli- 
taries, coenobites, and sarabaites. ‘The solitary 
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lived alone, just like hermits. The coenobites lived 
in community in the same house. ‘The sarabaites 
were strolling monks, having no fixed rule or resi- 
dence. Those we now call monks are coenobites, 
who live together in a monastery, make vows of 
living according to a certain rule established by the 
founder, and wear a habit which distinguishes their 
order. The monasteries are endowed and have a 
fixed revenue, but the wandering monks have no 
such advantages. Among the monastic monks are 
the Benedictines and Bernardines: among the Men- 
dicants are the Capuchins and Franciscans; they 
are, however, more properly called friars. ‘The 
first monks were those of St. Anthony, who, in 
the fourth century, formed them into a regular 
body, engaged them to live in society with each 
other, and prescribed to them fixed rules for the 
direction of their conduct. 

Besides monasteries and orders of monks, there 
were abbeys in which religious societies of men 
and women live together under the government of 
an abbot or abbess. Some of the abbots were men 
of influence, and being called to Parliament, sat 
and voted in the House of Lords. Priories were 
similar to abbeys; in some cases the prior had the 
supreme government, but in others they were sub- 
ject to the control of the abbot, and the priories de- 
pended on the abbies. There were still minor 
divisions of preceptories, commanderies, hospitals, 
and friaries; but they need not be minutely ex- 
plained, as all partook of a like character. 

NUNNERIES were monasteries for females. Nun 
means a woman secluded from the world by a reli- 
gious vow, and nunnery the abode of women thus 
secluded. It is difficult to find the origin of nunne- 
ries. It is certain that there were females in the 
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ancient Christian church who made public profes- 
sions of virginity, before the monastic life was 
known. Even in the history of England the 
origin of nunneries is enveloped in the same obscu- 
rity. Some, however, think them nearly of equal 
antiquity with monasteries. The first English nun- 
nery is said to have been erected at Folkstone in 
Kent, by king Eadbald, a. p. 630. Abbesses con- 
tinued for some time in great esteem for sanctity 
and prudence, and it was anciently a custom, in 
some parts for monks and nuns to live together in 
the same monastery, but subject to the immediate 
government of the abbess. Many nobles, even 
some kings and queens, retired from the world at 
that time, and put on religious habits. But our 
space will not allow of detailing their history and 
orders, and one general feature will serve to cha- 
racterize the whole. ‘The abbesses of early times 
wore a sort of priestly dress, but this gradually 
yielded to one more resembling that of ladies in 
general, and the pastoral staff and veil of prelacy 
seems to have been early laid aside. 

The present form of making a nunis as follows: 
The habit, veil, and ring of the candidate are car- 
ried to the altar, and she herself, accompanied by 
her nearest relations, is conducted to the bishop, 
who, after mass and an anthem, pronounces the 
benediction; then she rises up, and the bishop 
consecrates the new habit, sprinkling it with holy 
water. When the candidate has put on her reli- 
gious habit, she presents herself before the bishop 
and sings on her knees, ncilla Christi sum, §c., 
I am a handmaid of Christ, &c.; then she receives 
the veil, and afterwards the ring, by which she is 
married to Christ; and lastly, the crown of vir- 
ginity. When she is crowned, an anathema is de- 
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nounced against all who shall attempt to make her 
break her vows. In the more barbarous times, the 
nunneries often afforded protection and support to 
otherwise destitute and unprotected females, and 
were almost the only seminaries for the instruction 
of the sex, But they were, also, the ready instru- 
ments of tyranny in the hands of avarice or of su- 
perstition, and many were thus immured for life 
to atone for a father’s sins, or facilitate the trans- 
mission of the family estate. Nor are they now 
without great abuses; and the writer could point 
to the superstitious father who impoverished his 
sons in order to enrich a nunnery, and seclude from 
the world a young and beautiful daughter. 

In a convent in the United States, the inmates 
for slight acts of disobedience were subect to many 
austere penances, as remaining prostrate for a length 
of time, making the sign of the cross on the floor 
with the tongue, eating a crust of bread for the 
morning’s ‘‘ portion,”’ kissing the floor, kneeling 
for a considerable time, and other such like degra- 
dations. 

It may here be added, that the bishop who visits 
the convent and the superior, demand the most 
profound reverence; and in ‘* The Novices’ Direc- 
tory,’ a book which is used in convents only, the 
noviciates are required to respect the bishop as a 
representative of the person of Christ; and in con- 
fession, as Christ himself; and the superior, as 
fulfilling the office of mother of God! 

One or two curious anecdotes respecting the mo- 
nastic life may be added as the conclusion of this 
chapter. 

Dr. Gregory, in his Church History, after men- 
tioning two of the most celebrated orders of monks 
—the Franciscans and Dominicans, adds, ‘Such, 
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indeed, was the opulence of these orders, that, as 
early as the year 1299, the Franciscans applied to 
Pope Boniface, offering him forty thousand ducats of 
gold and a prodigious quantity of silver, if he would 
enable them by his bull to become the purchasers 
of estates, and to live like the other orders. When 
the Pope inquired whether their money was ready, 
they answered it was, and lodged in the banker’s 
hands. Upon this he ordered them to withdraw, 
and return again in three days for his answer. In 
the meantime, he sent to the bankers, absolved 
them from their obligation to restore the money to 
the monks, and charged them, under pain of ex- 
communication, to reserve it for the use of the Ro- 
man see. When the Franciscans returned at the 
day appointed, in expectation of the diploma, the 
Pope told them, that he found upon consideration 
it was not advisable to dispense with St. Francis’ 
mite, and, therefore, they must of necessity con- 
tinue under their first engagements to live without 
property. 

Fuller, in his Church Mistory, has this anecdote 
of one of the abbots of Reading Abbey, which he 
styles a pleasant and true story :—‘‘ King Henry 
VIII., as he was hunting in Windsor Forest, 
either casually lost, or (more probably,) wilfully 
lost himself, struck down about dinner time to the 
Abbey of Reading; where, disguising himself, 
(much for delight,) more for discovery, to see, 
(unseen,) he was invited to the Abbott’s table, and 
passed for one of the king’s guard, a place to which 
the proportion of his person might properly entitle 
him. A sir-loyne of beef was set before him, (so 
knighted, saith tradition, by this king Henry,) on 
which the king laid on lustily, not disgracing one 
of that place for whom he was mistaken. * Well 
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fare thy heart, (quoth the Abbot,) and here ina 
cup of sack I remember the health of his Grace, 
your master. I would give a hundred pounds on 
the condition that I could feed so heartily on beef 
as you do. Alas! my weak and squeazie stomach 
will hardly digest the wing of a small rabbit or a 
chicken.” ‘The king pleasantly pledged him, and 
heartily thanked him for his good cheer; after din- 
ner he departed as undiscovered as he came thither. 
Some weeks after, the Abbot was sent for by a 
pursuivant, brought up to London, clapt in the 
Tower, kept close prisoner, fed for a short time 
with bread and water; yet not so empty his body 
with food, as his mind was filled with fears, crea- 
ting many suspicions to himself, when and how he 
had created the king’s displeasure. At last a sir- 
loyne of beef was set before him, on which the 
Abbot fed as the former on his grange, and verified 
the proverb, that two hungry meals make the third 
a glutton. In springs king Henry out of a private 
lobby, where he had placed himself, the invisible 
spectator, of the Abbot’s behaviour. ‘ My lord, 
(quoth the king,) presently deposit your hundred 
pounds in gold, or else no going hence all the days 
of your life. Ihave been your physician to cure 
you of your squeazie stomach; and here as I de- 
serve, demand my fee for the same.” The Abbot 
threw down the dust, and glad he had escaped so ; 
returned to Reading, as somewhat lighter in purse, 
so much more merrier in heart than when he came.” 

Tue Jesuits, or ‘* Society of Jesus,” is a cele- 
brated order of the Roman Catholics. Ignatius 
Loyola, a Spanish knight, established it in the six- 
teenth century. He claimed for it a divine origin, 
giving out that he owed the plan of it to the imme- 
diate inspiration of God. 
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It was a fundamental maxim with the Jesuits 
from their first institution not to publish the rules 
of their order. These they kept concealed as an 
impenetrable mystery. ‘They never committed 
them to strangers, nor even to the greater part of 
their own members. ‘They refused to produce 
them when required by courts of justice, and by a 
strange solecism in policy, the civil power, in dif- 
ferent countries, authorized or connived at the esta- 
blishment of an order of men, whose constitution 
and laws were concealed with a solicitude, which 
alone was a good reason for having excluded them. 

The circumstances attending the origin of the 
Jesuitical order, furnish a striking illustration of 
the character and genius of Popery at the time of 
its institution. ‘The papal authority had just re- 
ceived a tremendous shock by the revolt of several 
nations from the Romish Church. It was the era 
of the Reformation. ‘The eloquence and courage 
of Luther, the acuteness and learning of Calvin, 
the persuasive reasonings of Melancthon, the man- 
ly independence of Zuinglius, and the fearless har- 
dihood of Knox, had concurred with various poli- 
tical changes in some of the most powerful nations 
in Europe, to establish and support the Protestant 
cause. ‘There had been a development of that 
mystery of iniquity at which the world had long 
wondered. Its rapacity and tyranny were dis- 
closed, the thunders of the Vatican were no longer 
dreaded as they had formerly been, and the flash 
of ecclesiastical vengeance which preceded, often 
passed by disregarded and innoxious. 

The society obtained establishments in every 
country that adhered to the Roman Catholic church; 
its power and wealth increased amazingly; the 
number of its members became great, their charac- 
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ter as well as accomplishments were still greater, 
and the Jesuits were celebrated by the friends and 
dreaded by the enemies of the Romish faith, as the 
most able and enterprising order in the Church. 
Their future proceedings, however, soon developed 
the principles and objects of their institute. To 
promote the interests of the see of Rome, and, in 
connnexion with this end, the influence and wealth 
of their own order, they ‘‘ compassed sea and land 
to make proselytes.”” They employed a system 
of artful and complicated policy, by which their 
very name has become synonymous with the terms 
that denote artifice and cunning. ‘They gave secret 
instructions which were directly opposed to their 
published rules. They acquired, by their intrigues, 
the confidence of courtiers, and princes, and sove- 
reigns; and the /nquisition derived special advan- 
tage from their zeal. ‘They were the sworn ene- 
mies of the Protestant cause; and every principle 
of justice and humanity was sacrificed to effect its 
total extirpation. ‘The pernicious effects of their 
constitution rendered it early obnoxious to some of 
the principal powers in Europe, and brought on 
its downfall. ‘The emperor Charles V. saw it ex- 
pedient to check its progress in his dominions; it 
was expelled in England by James I., in 1604; in 
Venice in 1606; in Portugal in 1759; in France 
in 1764; in Spain and Sicily in 1767; and totally 
suppressed and abolished by Pope Clement XIV. 
in 1773. 

Are there, then, no Jesuits in the Church of Rome 
now? Oh, yes! Pope Pius VI. restored the order 
by a bull dated 7th August, 1814. There are 
Jesuits now, but just where they are is not so easy ~ 
to determine; for it is no part of their instructions 
boldly to avow themselves and their designs. A 
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man may have one of them for a near neighbour 
and not know it; what is more, if one were to en- 
ter his service in disguise and serve only to disco- 
ver the secrets there to be learned, by which his 
church may be served, he would be acting accord- 
ing to his order. The camelion-like changeable- 
ness, and serpentine insinuation, and satanic sub- 
tlety of the order, are shown in the following | 
amusing lines, which the reader may read in two 
columns downwards, or across the whole line; the 
former contains an entire contradiction to the latter. 


‘THE JESUITS’ DOUBLE-FACED CREED.” 


“‘T hold for faith What England’s church allows, 

What Rome’s church saith My conscience disavows. 

Where the king’s head, The flock can take no shame, 

The flocks misled; Who holds the Pope supreme. 

Where the altar’s drest, The worship’s scarce divine 

The people’s blest. Whose table's bread and wine. 
He’s but an ass Who their communion flies, 
Who shuns the mass. Is catholic and wise.” 


The Jesuits are not strictly a religious order, but 
political and religious. ‘They are a sort of Popish 
Freemasons, linked together by secret ties; but 
their object is the destruction of Protestantism and 
free opinion. ‘They have been accustomed to cor- 
respond with a chief at Rome, and to act as spies 
in = countries where they have been and are tole- 
rated. 


CHAPTER IV. 


DOCTRINES. 


Tue INsurFiciency oF THE ScripTures.—The 
Catholics acknowledge the Holy Scriptures, but 
they have added to them. The Apocrypha forms 
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part of the Roman Catholic Bible. In the enume- 
ration of the inspired books by the Council of Trent, 
we have ‘Tobit, and Judith, and Wisdom, and 
Ecclesiasticus, and the two books of the Macca- 
- bees,” set down along with the Old ‘Testament, as 
received by Protestants, though the Jews never 
admitted these writings into the number of their 
inspired books, and they were never acknowledged 
by the early Christian Church. The Catholies, 
also, compel their disciples to receive a translation 
of the original Scriptures, which learned men con- 
sidered in many instances to be extremely incorrect, 
and a severe sentence is pronounced against those 
who dare dispute it as an authority: ** Whosoever 
shall not receive as sacred and canonical, all these 
books, and every part of them as they are com- 
monly read in the Catholic Church, and are con- 
tained in the old vulgate Latin edition, let him be 
accursed.’ In the teeth of this curse, however, 
after the time of the Council of Trent, Pope Six- 
tus V. made some thousands of corrections in the 
vulgate ; and after him Pope Clement VIII. made 
some thousands. more. ‘‘'Thus two Popes seve- 
rally corrected thousands of errors in a version that 
their kirk had officially affirmed to have Divine 
authority!” Istdorus Clarius also corrected a thou- 
sand errors in the work; and Bellarmine, a mighty 
and renowned papal champion, declares the vul- 
gate to require many an alteration and emendation. 
What now can be said of the Divine vulgate, and 
of the decree of the Council of Trent? 
Trapit1on.—But the Council of Trent has also 
decreed, that ‘* All saving truth is not contained in 
the Holy Scriptures, but partly in the Scriptures 
and partly in unwritten traditions; which, whoso- 
ever doth not receive, with like piety and reverence 
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as he doth the Scriptures, is accursed.’’ And Pe- 
trus a Soto declares, *‘It is a rule infallible and 
Catholic, that whatsoever things the Church of 
Rome believeth, holdeth, and keepeth, and are not 
delivered in the Scriptures, the same came by tra- 
dition from the Apostles; all such observations or 
ceremonies, whose beginning, author, and original, 
are not known, or cannot be found, out of all doubt 
they were declared by the Apostles.” On the 
broad foundation of tradition, therefore, the Catho- 
lies plead for ‘* the sacrifice of the mass, the supre- 
macy of the bishop of Rome, communion in one 
kind, keeping and adoring the consecrated host, 
the sacraments of orders, matrimony, penance, ex- 
treme unction, the celibacy of the priests, absti- 
nence from meats, purgatory, holy water, worship- 
ping of images, kissing the altar, blessing the in- 
cense, Swinging the chalice, exorcising salt, bless- 
ing the candles, baptizing bells, and, in short, what- 
ever in the popish church has no countenance from 
Scripture.’’ Some of these, however, they endea- 
vour to support, in addition, by inferences deduced 
from the sacred writings. ‘It is a notorious fact,”’ 
says Young, ‘that not only had centuries elapsed, 
before the great mass of these traditions were even 
heard of, but when they were first brought to light, 
there was no publication of them in a body, as a 
new code of inspired text. In place of this a few 
are found scattered over one volume; and ages, or 
perhaps centuries later, a few more are discovered 
in another volume; and after an interval of longer 
or shorter duration, a few more, perhaps, are found. 
To this day these traditions have never been col- 
lected together; the great mass of them were never 
committed to writing at all, or in any form; for 
fifteen or sixteen centuries they have been floating 
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about, and transmitted verbally from generation to 
generation. Where have they been deposited? 
by whom have they been kept? Even if they had, 
been authentic in the first instance, which we deny, 
what security have we that among so many differ- 
ent hands, much may not have been lost, much 
added, and all completely altered and corrupted? 
A fact that tells most forcibly against these tradi- 
tions is, that they are never referred to in the 
writings of the primitive fathers.. Hence it is clear 
that they are modern innovations. — It is unques- 
tionable, that in those writings, not a single passage 
can be found on the sacrifice of the mass for souls 
in purgatory, incense, chrism, holy water, wax 
lights, splendid garments, &c., &c.; yet all these 
observances are supported by the authority of apos- 
tolical traditions! It is unnecessary to remark, that 
there is not the shadow of allusion to such things 
as these in the written traditions of the New ‘T'es- 
tament; and it is a proof that they were unknown 
among the primitive Christians, because there are 
no traces to be found of them in the writings of the 
earliest fathers.’’ ‘The reception of tradition by 
the Catholics, is, however, a complete barrier 
against the arguments of a Protestant. ‘The latter 
appeals to his Bible. For ‘the Bible and the 
Bible only,”’ as Chillingworth expresses it, ‘is 
the religion of Protestants;’’ but ‘*I believe what- 
ever the church believes,’’ is the language of the 
Catholic; and the church believes in all manner of 
traditions. ‘The Catholic is of opinion, that the 
traditions of the church helps to explain and sup- 
ply the deficiency of the Scriptures. This implicit 
faith in tradition, is thus described by Blanco 
White: ‘* Tradition is one of the most essential 
subjects of dispute between Protestants and Roman- 
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ists. The latter declares, that the Scriptures alone 
are not sufficient for salvation; but that there is the 
word of God by hearsay, which is superior to the 
word of God in writing. By this hearsay, (for 
their tradition is nothing else,) they assure the 
world that their Scriptures must be explained; so 
that if the Scriptures say white, and tradition says 
black, a2 Roman Catholic is bound to say, that 
white means black in God’s written word.”” How 
much the Scripture is made by the Catholics sub- 
ordinate to their traditions, is evident from the fol- 
lowing question and answer given in one of their 
own catechisms:—Q. But why should not the 
Scripture alone be the rule of our faith, without 
having recourse to apostolical traditions? A. Be- 
cause without the help of apostolical tradition we 
cannot as much as tell what is Scripture and what 
is not.” . 

But notwithstanding they have mixed the Scrip- 
tures with the Apocrypha, sent forth a defective 
translation, and reserved the right of explaining 
them by tradition, apostolical or derived, as they 
say, from the Apostles; and tradition ecclesiastical 
such as originated in the church—yet even then, 
so afraid are they of trusting God’s own Word in 
the hands of the people, that they have at all times 
opposed its general circulation. Bellarmine, the 
celebrated Jesuit, taught that it was neither neces- 
sary nor convenient for all men to have access to 
the Scriptures. Pope Paul V. published a bull by 
which he revoked licenses by whomsoever granted, 
which had been given to some persons to read the 
Scriptures, and he commanded the Inquisitor-Gene- 
ral, the Archbishop of Toledo, to prosecute this bull 
to the utmost, and not to suffer any.person, though 
ever so great, to have, or keep, or read, or buy, or 
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sell, a Bible. ‘The very first act of the present 
Pope is said to have been to publish a bull against 
the Bible Society. The plea for this conduct, is, 
that the common people are not qualified to judge 
for themselves, and that numerous errors must be 
the result of reading without restriction. In accord- 
ance with these principles, the Scriptures are, in 
general, banished from the houses of the Irish Ro- 
man Catholics, although they have a translation of 
their own. ‘There is nothing which the Catholics 
seem more to dread than the free communication 
of the Word of God. The Rev. Mr. Finn, a Cath- 
olic clergyman, on learning at a house, that it was 
visited by an Irish reader of the Scriptures, flew 
into a great passion, and said, if the family did not 
give up the practice at once, he would cut them off 
from all the privileges of the Catholic church. He 
required the man of the house to go down on his 
bare knees, and promise to God and the holy Cath- 
olic church, that he would never read or allow the 
reading of the Scriptures under his roof again; and 
when these threats failed, he rubbed off the dust 
from the soles of his feet at the threshold, and de- 
elared that he would pour the vengeance of the 
church upon the disobedient culprit’s head. 

InprEx Expureatorius.—To prevent any free- 
dom of thought beyond the limited boundaries pre- 
scribed by the church, there is a catalogue of books 
forbidden to be read by the members of the Chureh 
of Rome, which is entitled, The Index Expurga- 
torius, The first catalogues of this kind were made 
by the inquisitors; and these were afterwards ap- 
proved by the Council of Trent, after some altera- 
tions were made in them, either byway of retrench- 
ment or addition. ‘Thus an index of heretical books 
being formed, it was confirmed by a bull of Cle- 
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ment VIII. in 1595, and printed with several intro- 
ductory rules, among which are the following: 

‘“‘ Rule 2. The books of heretics, as Luther, 
Calvin, Zuinglius, and such like, under what name 
or title or upon what subject or argument soever 
they be, are altogether prohibited. 

‘** Rule 3. The Translation of the Old Testament 
by Junius and such like persons, may, at the dis- 
cretion of the bishop of the place, be granted to 
learned men, provided always that they use them 
only as explanations of the vulgar edition, and not 
as the holy text itself; but let Beza’s ‘Translation 
of the New Testament and such like be granted 
unto no man. And, as to the notes added unto 
such translations or to the vulgar edition, let them 
not be permitted, unless all the suspected places be 
obliterated by some Catholic university or a gene- 
ral inquisition. 

“Rule 4. It is a very dangerous thing to per- 
mit the Bible in the vulgar tongue, (though of a 
Catholic translation) promiscuously to be had; 
therefore, let none be suffered to read the same 
without a license in writing from the bishop or in- 
quisitor, with the advice, too, of the party’s vicar 
or confessor. And whosoever shall read or keep 
such Bibles without such license, cannot receive 
absolution of his sins till such time as he hath de- 
livered up the same to his ordinary. And if any 
bookseller shall sell or lend them to any not having 
such license, he shall not only forfeit the said 
books, but incur such further penalties as the 
bishops shall impose. Nor may any religious men 
or women (meaning monks or nuns) have or read 
these Bibles without license from their superiors. 

‘*Rule 5. Let no lexicons, concordances, com- 
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mon places, or such like, be permitted, unless thase 
things be first blotted out which need purgation. 

‘‘ Rule 6. Let no books of controversy in the 
vulgar tongue be suffered abroad, but only to such 
as have licenses, as in the case of Bibles. 

‘‘ Rule 7. All books wheresoever written, though 
Catholic and by Catholic authors, are prohibited 
until they be corrected, if they contain any thing 
which is not fit for all men’s reading indifferently ,”’ 


Cy 

The Trent Index being published, Philip L. of 
Spain, ordered another to be printed at Antwerp in 
1571, with considerable enlargements. Another 
Index was published in Spain in 1584, a copy of 
which was snatched out of.the fire when the Eng- 
lish plundered Cadiz. Afterwards there were seve- 
ral expurgatory Indexes printed at Rome and 
Naples, and particularly in Spain. 

Councin or Trent.—We must make frequent 
allusions to the Councit or ‘TRENT, as it is so 
closely connected with the Popish controversy, 
and before we proceed, a few explanations respect- 
ing it may not be improper. TZ'rent is a city of 
the ‘Tyrol Austria, on the Adige, not far from the 
borders of Italy. ‘The council was convened there 
by Pope Paul III., in the year 1545. It was pro- 
longed till the year 1563, during which period of 
eighteen years it held twenty-five sessions. Its de- 
cisions are implicitly recorded as the standard of 
faith, morals, and discipline in the Catholic church. 
It confirms, under anathema, the canons of prece- 
ding councils, and defines with greater precision 
whatever has been left only generally affirmed, or 
indistinctly defined. Its real objects were to sup- 
press inquiry, to obstruct reformation, and to per- 
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petuate the undisturbed domination of the Romish 
hierarchy in all places where its influence had 
heretofore prevailed. The machine was admirably 
contrived to accomplish these ends; and hence 
arises the tenacity with which they have adhered 
to the decrees of this council in all succeeding 
times to this day. Nearly two-thirds of its mem- 
bers were Italians, all devoted to the interests of 
his Holiness, whence it has been properly desig- 
nated, ‘* 'The Pope’s Italian council.’’ 

The decrees of this council, together with the 
creed of Pope Pius IV., contain a summary of the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholics. It must be re- 
membered, that while the ecclesiastics of the 
Church of Rome are sworn to maintain, generally, 
whatever has been delivered, defined, and declared 
by the sacred canons and cecumenical or general 
councils, yet are they specially bound to observe 
what has been done by the Council of Trent (usque 
ad extremum vite spiritum) to the last gasp of 
life. A popish priest, among other things, swears, 
‘all doctrines delivered, defined, and declared, by 
the sacred canons and general councils, and espe- 
cially by the most holy Council of Trent, I receive, 
and profess, and promise, vow and swear, that I 
will constantly retain and conserve to my last 
breath: and so far as I am able, I will be careful 
that this Catholic faith is held by, taught, and 
preached to my parishioners, or those, the care of 
whom shall belong to me in my function.” 

CELIBACY OF THE CLERGY.— The Romish church 
dooms its clergy to perpetual celibacy. This dog- 
ma sprung up in the fourth century, when Pope 
Siricius forbade marriage to the clergy, though the 
prohibition seems, for a considerable time, to have 
been disregarded, and was never fully established 
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until about the end of the eleventh century, and 
even then it was complained of by many writers 
as an intolerable burden. Pope Gregory VII. was 
instrumental in its final establishment; and his ob- 
ject seems to have been to withdraw the clergy, 
as much as possible, from all other interests, and 
subject them more entirely to his authority. This 
celibacy of the clergy releases them from all family 
ties, and binds them closer to the church; and if 
any of them die rich, their wealth goes to the 
church, for the Pope and priesthood are the heir of 
the unmarried clergy. ‘Celibacy has been re- 
quired far more rigorously than chastity ;’’ to marry 
has been strictly prohibited and severely punished, 
but to be unchaste has been deemed a very venial 
offence. ‘In fact,’ says Rogers, ‘* many papal 
families have preferred a priest who avowedly and 
regularly kept a concubine, to a priest who did not, 
deeming him less likely to attempt the seduction 
of their female members.”’ 

Pureatory.—The purification of departed souls, 
by means of a certain kind of fire, was a famous 
pagan doctrine. It is adopted by the Church of 
Rome, and has proved an inexhaustible source of 
riches, by the monies bestowed on the church to 
pray for the souls in purgatory. It first obtained 
credence in the fifth century, and made rapid pro- 
gress in the tenth. 

By purgatory, as understood by the Catholics, 
is meant the abode of some departed souls, which 
is neither heaven nor hell, but a sort of midway. 
The word purgatory denotes cleansing or purify- 
ing. Bellarmine’s description of purgatory is, ‘*a 
certain place in which, as in prison, after this life, 
those souls are purged who in this life were not 
fully cleansed, that so being at length purified, they 
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may be able to enter into heaven, into which no 
unclean thing can come.’’ Pope Pius IV. makes it 
‘a middle state of souls who have departed this 
life in a state of grace, yet not without some stains 
of guilt, which retard them from entering heaven.”’ 

The Catholics distinguish between venial and 
mortal sins, and this affords an opportunity for 
praying for those who have not mortally sinned. 

PRAYERS FOR THE Deap.—These form a part of 
their doctrinal articles. On this doctrine the prac- 
tice was founded by St. Austin in the sixth cen- 
tury, a. Dp. 590. ‘* The people are taught, that 
they may afford the most powerful relief to their 
suffering relatives and friends in purgatory, by 
having masses said for their souls.’’ 

The Irish Catholics hit upon a new method to 
meet some of the difficulties of purgatory. On July 
Ist, 1813, they formed a Purgatorian Society. 
The paper which announces it is thus introduced : 
‘‘ The members who compose the Society of the 
Office for the Dead, commenced on the above day, 
at the said place, adopting the spirit and meaning 
of the above sacred text, (Maccabees xii. 46,) and 
wishing, in conformity to the Divine precepts of 
the Holy Catholic Church, to extend their charita- 
ble views beyond the grave, by relieving, as far as 
in them lies, the suffering souls in purgatory, and 
inviting all tender-hearted Catholics, who have a 
feeling sensibility of the duty they owe their de- 
parted parents, relations, and friends, who probably 
may stand more in need of their commiseration at 
present, than at any period of their life-time, to 
assist in the charitable and pious purpose of short- 
ening the duration of their sufferings, by the most 
easy means imaginable, have agreed to, and adopted 
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the following rules.’’ The reader is here presented 
with three of these rules. 

‘Rule 2. That every well-disposed Catholic, 
wishing to contribute to the relief of the suffering 
‘souls in purgatory, shall pay one penny per week, 
which shall be appropriated to the procuring of 
masses to be offered up for the repose of the souls 
of the deceased parents, relations, and friends, of 
all the subscribers to the institution in particular, 
and the faithful departed in general. 

‘¢Rule 6. ‘That the spiritual benefits of this in- 
stitution shall be conferred in the following man- 
ner, viz., each subscriber shall be entitled to an 
office at the time of their death, another at the 
expiration of a month, and one at the end of twelve 
months after their decease, also the benefit of 
masses which shall be procured to be offered, by 
the money arising from subscription, and which 
shall be extended to their parents, relations, and 
friends, in the following order—that is to say, their 
fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, 
and if married, husbands, wives, and children, if 
they have any departed who lived to maturity. 

‘Rule 7. ‘That every member of the Office for 
the Dead, who serves the society in the capacity of 
superior, shall, at the time of his death, be entitled 
to three masses, to be offered for the repose of his 
soul, and also every member who serves the office 
of rector, shall be entitled to the benefit of two mas- 
ses, and every subscriber, without distinction, shall 
be entitled to the benefit of one mass each, provided 
that such member or subscriber shall die a natural 
death, be six months a subscriber to the institution, 
and be clear of all dues at the time of their depar- 
ture; that care shall be taken by the surviving su- 
perior and rectors, that such soul-masses are punc- 
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tually obtained, agreeable to the interest and mean- 
ing of this institution.” 

We shall not now stay to make any remarks on 
the humanity of those clergy who cannot pray a 
soul out of flames without being first paid for it, if 
it be but the penny of the poor man, nor to discuss 
the question whether there be any such place as 
purgatory. 

INTERCESSION OF SAINTS AND ANGELS.—'This 
doctrine sprung up a century before that of prayers 
for the dead, but the latter subject naturally con- 
nected itself with purgatory, just before brought 
under notice. This intercession of saints and angels 
is evidently of pagan origin. ‘The Pagans believed 
that their demons or inferior deities were mediators 
with the great God. ‘The Romanists, indeed, en- 
deavour to qualify their practice of praying to the 
saints, and say that it is an inferior sort of prayer 
to that offered to God; just as we ask the prayers 
of the living in our behalf. ‘The following extracts 
from some of their hymns and prayers, published 
under the title of ‘* Collects and Hymns to the 
Saints, 1520,’ will show that these intercessions 
are of the highest order and respect blessings which 
God only can bestow. ‘*May the holy assembly 
of the angels, and the illustrious troop of the arch- 
angels, now blot out our sins, by granting to us the 
high glory of Heaven. . . . O George, renowned 
martyr... .In our soul and inmost heart we 
beseech thee that with all the faithful, we being 
washed from our sins, may be joined to the citizens 
of Heaven: that so, together with thee, we may 
joyfully be in glory, and that our lips with glory 
may render praises to Christ... .O martyr 
Christopher, make us to be in mind worthy of the 
love of God... . O William, thou good shep- 
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herd, father and patron of the clergy, cleanse us in 
our agony; grant us aid; remove the filthiness of 
our life, and grant the joys of a celestial crown. 
. » . « Oye eleven thousand glorious maids, roses 
of martyrdom, defend me in life by affording to me 
your assistance; and show yourselves to me in 
death, by bringing the last consolation.”’ 

‘‘As in the ancient heathen mythology there 
were gods who presided over particular countries 
and districts, and gods who presided over particu- 
lar trades and professions, so it is in the calendar 
of popish saints. We are all familiar with the S¢. 
George of England, St. Andrew of Scotland, St. 
Patrick of Ireland; and in like manner there is 
the St. Sebastian of Portugal, St. James of Spain, 
St. Dennis of France, St Ambrose of Milan, Sf. 
Barbara of Germany, and St. Mark of Venice; 
again, St. Luke is the patron of painters, St. 
Catherine of scholars, St. Austin of divines, St. 
Ivo of lawyers, St. Crispin of shoemakers, Sf. 
Magdalene and St. Afra of prostitutes; St. Antho- 
ny has the charge of swine, S¢. Lulogius of horses, 
St. Vendeline and St. Gallus of geese and sheep. 


CHAPTER V. 


DOCTRINES (continued. ) 


‘TRANSUBSTANTIATION.—This doctrine of the Ro- 
man church is evidently founded on the ancient 
belief in enchantment, it being alleged that the 
bread and the wine, used in the sacrament of the 
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Lord’s Supper, are not mere emblems, but the real 
body and blood of Christ. ‘The doctrine is thus 
expressed in the creed of PiusIV.: ‘I believe that 
in the most holy sacrament of the eucharist there 
is, really and substantially, the body and blood, 
together with the soul and divinity of our Lord 
Jesus Christ; and that there is a conversion of the 
whole substance of the wine into his blood, which 
conversion the Catholics call transubstantiation.”’ 
So “The Key of Paradise’’ explains it:— 


* Th’ incarnate word, by words, he said, 
Turn’d into flesh substantial bread, 
And wine, the blood of Christ, was made, 
Though sense found nothing altered. 
This to confirm in hearts sincere, 
There needs no more if faith be there.’’ 


This doctrine is founded on the literal interpre- 
tation of the words of our Saviour in the original 
institution of the ordinance: ‘‘This is my body 
broken for you,’’ &c., and the creed of the Catho- 
lic is clearly this, that as soon as the words of con- 
secration are pronounced ‘¢a sudden and miracu- 
lous change is wrought upon the sacramental ele- 
ments; and what was before only common bread 
and wine—so far as the sight, or the smell, or the 
taste, or the touch, can discern—is no longer such ; 
but is converted into the very body and blood of 
the Lord Jesus; so that nothing of the substance 
of bread and wine remains, but the whole is con- 
verted into the person of Christ! Moreover, the 
material bread and wine are converted into the im- 
material soul, and not only into the immaterial soul, 
but into the eternal divinity of Christ! or in the 
words of the Trentine Council, ‘‘ the bread and 
wine become the very body, blood, soul, and di- 
vinity of Christ. A whole Christ, body, blood, 
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soul, and divinity, is present in the bread and in 
every particle of it; and in the wine and in every 
drop ofit.’? Were this bread and this wine re- 
moved to any ordinary place, any one would 
clearly eat and drink of them as common food, and 
could not possibly see any difference, but the 
Catholic believes that the priest has miraculously 
altered them by consecration! According to this, 
Christ ate his own body, and his disciples ate of it. 
a indeed, it is explained in ‘* The Key of Para- 
ies) 


‘Me on the final supper night, 
Among his brethren taking seat, 
And well observing th’ ancient rite, 
Touching the law’s prescribed meat, 
Gave to the twelve (his chosen band,) 
Himself for food with his own hand.” 


Christ’s one body is at once in many places where 
the sacraments are administered. He has at once 
‘smany bodies, ten, or a million, or ten million. 
His human nature can be at one and the same time 
in every nation, province, county, hundred, parish, 
town, and village upon the globe; as in all the 
places can be a priest performing, at one and the 
same time, the miracle of changing bread and wine 
into flesh and blood! The following anecdote is 
a specimen, by no means uncommon, of the logic 
employed by the Catholic priesthood to support 
some of their extravagant doctrines, ‘The anecdote 
is not one of the dark ages, but of modern times. 
It is taken from Matthews’s Diary of an Invalid. 
‘‘ A friend has told me that he heard at one of the 
minor churches (in France) a sermon on the doe- 
trine of transubstantiation, in which the missionary 
preacher related the following story, in confirma- 
tion of his doctrine: * 'There was a women,’ said 
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he, ‘who being in want of a decent attire to go to 
communion, went to a Jew to hire a dress; and 
the Jew would only consent to let it upon one con- 
dition—that she would bring him back a piece of 
the consecrated wafer. After much difficulty the 
terms were agreed upon; the Jew, as soon as he 
had got possession of the wafer, stamped it under 
his feet, when, to his great surprise, he perceived 
drops of blood to issue from it. Astonished at 
this, he put it into a saucepan and boiled it upon 

the fire when the surface of the water became cov- 
- ered with fat. This second miracle so wrought 
upon him that he was convinced and converted, 
and forthwith became a Christian.’ ”’ 

Popr’s SUPREMACY AND INFALLIBILITY, AND AU- 
THORITY OF THE cHURCH.— The doctrine of the 
Church of Rome is, that the Pope, as successor of 
St. Peter, and heir of the promises made to him, 
is absolute sovereign over all the churches and 
kingdoms on earth, their kings, their bishops, their 
people, and this by a divine indefeasible right; that 
he is supreme, unlimitable, and unaccountable. In 
the thirty-third article of Pope Pius’s creed, a true 
Catholic is taught to say, ‘*I do acknowledge the 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Romish Church to be 
the mother and mistress of all Churches, and I do 
promise and swear and use obedience to the bishop 
of Rome, the successor of St. Peter, the Prince of 
the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ.” 

In accordance with this supremacy, the Pope 
looks down with contempt on all the world, even 
upon kings and emperors, some of which have 
been made to hold his stirrup and kiss his feet. 
Frederick the emperor held the stirrup, whilst 
Pope Adrian IV. alighted off his horse, and it is 
said, the poor emporor was checked by the Pope 
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for not showing himself a more expert groom; 
and was afterwards excommunicated for standing 
at his holiness’s right hand, and presuming to write 
his name before the Pope’s. A like instance we 
have in Paul III. towards Henry VIII., when he 
had denied, and by law taken away the Pope’s su- 
premacy in his dominions. ‘The Pope forthwith 
excommunicated him, cursed and damned the king 
and his subjects, commanded him to abrogate the 
laws against his supremacy, and to appear before 
him at Rome in ninety days, and his adherents 
within sixty. ‘They, of course, not appearing, he 
ratified the excommunication, deprived him by bull 
of his kingdom and dominions, prohibited peremp- 
torily the king or his adherents, if they died, (as 
they did without his having absolved them,) to 
have any Christian burial, and declared them eter- 
nally damned. It is said of Innocent III., that he 
called emperors and kings the dogs that the univer- 
sal shepherd employs to guard this or that part of 
his flock; and Becan, the Jesuit, observes, when 
they grow negligent and remiss, the supreme pas- 
tor may drive them away, and turn them out of 
office. In accordance with these claims, the sove- 
reigns of the world have often been visited with 
the Pope’s displeasure. John, King of England, 
was excommunicated, and only made his peace 
with the Pope by acknowledging himself to be his 
vassal. Elizabeth’s kingdom was given away by 
the bull of Pius V.; and when Pope Celestin 
crowned Henry VI., the emperor, at Rome, he 
kicked the crown off his head again, remarking, 
‘‘That he had power to create emperors and to 
depose them.”’ 

A short time since, the public attention was 
drawn to the publication of Den’s THEoLoey, 
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which the Rev. David O’ Croyly, a Roman Catho- 
lic, characterized as ‘‘a standard work of Irish 
Catholic orthodoxy, and of Roman Catholic ortho- 
doxy universally.”” That book contains the fol- 
lowing sentiments: ‘* Heretics, schismatics, apos- 
tates, and all similar persons who have been bap- 
tized, are bound by the laws of the church which 
concern them, nor are they more released from her 
laws than subjects rebelling against their lawful 
prince are released from the laws of that prince. 
Again, are heretics justly punished with death? 
St. Thomas answers, yes; because forgers of 
money or other disturbers of the state, are justly 
punished with death; therefore, also, heretics, who 
are forgers of the faith, and as experience testifies, 
grievously disturb the state. ‘This is confirmed 
because God, in the Old Testament, ordered the 
false prophets to be slain; and in Deuteronomy, 
chap. xvii. 12, it is decreed that if any one will 
act proudly, and will not obey the commands of 
the priest, let him be put to death. See, also, 
chap. xviii. ‘The same is proved from the con- 
demnation of the fourteenth article of John Huss, 
in the Council of Constance.’’ As late as 1808, 
the Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland unanimous- 
ly agreed, at a public meeting, that the above-men- 
tioned book was the best book on the subject that 
could be republished, and the clergy of Leinster 
subsequently adopted it as a conference book. 
The Text-book of Maynooth College, Ireland, 
Dr. Delahogue’s Zractatus de Ecclesia, contains 
the statement that the Church (2. e. of Rome) re- 
tains her jurisdiction over all apostates, heretics, 
and schismatics, although they may not belong to 
her body, as a military general has a right to de- 
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cree more severe punishments against a soldier 
who may have been struck off the muster-roll. 
Infallibility is also claimed by the Pope and the 
Romish Church; but on this point the Roman 
Catholics are not agreed. Some look to the Pope 
for infallibility ; others to a general council; others 
to both of these united; others, again, imagine it 
to belong to the universal church. So that they do 
not seem to be infallibly directed to where this in- 
fallibility exists. ‘They are clearly right who do 
not allow it to the Pope, for the Popes have, in 
general, been a bad set of men. Besides, they 
have fluctuated amazingly in their principles, and 
many of them have had no settled faith of their 
own. A few passages from Rogers’s ‘ Antipo- 
popriestian,’’ are most convincing on this point. 
**Pope Liberius, in the fourth century, declared 
himself by turn, a Trinitarian, an Arian, a Semi- 
arian, and a Trinitarian again, changing his creed 
several times, and holding, by turn, three creeds!” 
‘* Pope Zozimus, in the fifth century, first declared 
the Pelagian heresy to be znnocent, and afterwards 
declared it impious; formerly approving, and lat- 
terly condemning the same doctrines!”’ ‘* Pope 
Vigilius, in the sixth century, and on the question 
of the Three Chapters, changed sides four times, 
altering his opinion or creed like a very fallible, 
saying and unsaying, affirming and denying by 
turn !’’ ‘* Pope Honorius, in the seventh century, 
changed his-creed, going from orthodoxy to the 
Monothelite heresy.’’ ‘* Pope John XXII. in the 
fourteenth century, publicly affirmed, in his ser- 
mons, that departed saints are not admitted to the 
beatific vision till after the resurrection; and after- 
wards publicly and solemnly retracted his affirma- 
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tion or doctrine as an error, declaring that he had 
been in the wrong.’’ Moreover, ‘ two, and even 
three Popes have been found existing at one time, 
antipopes, condemning, excommunicating, anathe- 
matizing each other. At the time of the Council 
of Constance, 1414, three men claimed the pope- 
dom; and there were two or three opposing Popes 
during about forty or fifty years.”” «+ Successive 
Popes differ widely one from another in opinion, 
the Pope who comes after often opposirig and con- 
tradicting the Pope who went before.” 

In reading popish authors, it is utterly impossi- 
ble to ascertain with precision, either the bounda- 
ries of the Church, the seat of her authority, or 
the extent to which it may be enforced; but, as 
we have seen, no man can be a true Catholic, un- 
less he receives implicitly every dogma of his 
church, how repugnant soever it may be to the 
dictates of common sense: he is considered as 
totally destitute of saving grace. ‘It matters not,”’ 
says Godkin, the ex-Catholic, ‘that he firmly 
holds the essential doctrines of Christianity; if he 
withholds his assent from any article which the 
church has thought proper to propose, he is brand- 
ed as a heretic, and shut out of the pale of salva- 
tion. Within the horns of this dreadful dilemma, 
the Church of Rome encloses all her followers.”’ 

INpULGENCEs.—The origin of these is thus ac- 
counted for by a learned and distinguished Catholic 
of the present day, Dr. Wiseman:—* In the early 
age of the Christian church, when the most de- 
voted and most pious of her children were thrown 
into dungeons, there to wait for the sentence which 
should condemn them to the stake, or the block, 
or the cross, it was not unusual for persons who 
had been guilty of inconsistencies, and who, on 
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this account, had been debarred from communion, 
to repair to the imprisoned martyrs, to beg their 
intercession with the church from which they had 
been excluded, in order that they might be again 
restored to communion. At the request of the 
martyrs, such persons were indulged ; the period 
of their exclusion was shortened, and they were 
forthwith reinstated in the fellowship of the church.” 
‘‘ Now,”’ observes Mr. Young, ‘although it was 
not for many centuries after (as we believe,) that 
the doctrine of indulgence, as it. was at last estab- 
lished in the Church of Rome, was introduced, it 
is not difficult to perceive that we have even here 
in embryo the principle of substitution, and of ap- 
plying the superfluous merits of one man to com- 
pensate for the deficiencies of another.” ‘The 
Catholics also plead the Scriptures as an example, 
quoting the advice given in the case of the excluded 
incestuous person, in which the Apostle commands 
the Christians to ‘‘ forgive him and comfort him, 
lest, perhaps, such an one should be swallowed up 
with overmuch sorrow.’’ ‘The fact, however, ‘* ap- 
pears to be this: out of the primitive and apostolic 
rule of excluding offenders from religious fellow- 
ship, for a longer or a shorter period, and requiring 
from them evidences of true repentance, arose the 
popish practice of ordaining certain acts of penance 
and of mortification, as the punishment of certain 
sins. By-and-bye, the course of penance was dis- 
pensed with, and a sum of money substituted in 
its room, until it came to this—that every sin, in- 
stead of having a particular penance attached to it, 
had a particular price, by the payment of which, 
exemption from the penance was secured.”” Ac- 
cording to the Catholics’ belief, it is now ‘in the 
power of the Pope to exempt an individual, either 
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altogether or in part, from those penances and suf- 
ferings—from that satisfaction to divine justice—in 
one word from that amount of debt which he owes 
to God. Should a man even have left the world, 
without having cancelled the full amount of his 
obligation to divine justice, and should he even be 
consigned to purgatory, it is in the power of the 
Pope, either to release him from that place of pun- 
ishment at once, or to shorten, by as many years 
as he thinks proper, the period of his sufferings.”’ 
The following are some of the terms in which the 
retailers of indulgences described their benefits: 
‘‘If any man purchases letters of indulgence, 
his soul may rest secure with respect to its salva- 
tion. ‘The souls confined in purgatory, for whose 
redemption indulgences are purchased, as soon as 
the money tinkles in the chest, instantly escape 
from that place of torment, and ascend into heaven.” 
It was asserted ‘‘ that the efficacy of indulgences 
was so great, that the most heinous sins would be 
remitted and expiated by them, and the person be 
freed both from punishment and guilt; that this 
was the unspeakable gift of God, in order to recon- 
eile men to himself.”’ ‘*Lo!’’ said the vendor, 
‘‘the heavens are open; if you enter not now, 
when will you enter! For twelve pence you may 
redeem the soul of your father out of purgatory; 
and are you so ungrateful that you will not rescue 
your parent from torment? If you had but one 
coat, you ought to strip yourself instantly and sell 
it, in order to purchase such benefits,’’? &c. 

There are indulgences of three kinds; * full, 
more than full, and fullest.’’ A “ full indulgence”’ 
clears you of all that can be laid to your charge 
till the date of it; but, in ease of your surviving 
that date only a fortnight, it will be necessary to 
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have ‘a fuller indulgence,”’ which will last till the 
close of life, and must be applied at death; but as 
a person may recover after he has expected death, 
and therefore spent his treasure, you must have a 
two-fold indulgence, one for the supposed, and an- 
other for the real period of life. ‘The ‘fullest in- 
dulgence’’ secures a man from all harm, though he 
die in the absence of the priest, and either em- 
powers you to make your nurse or chambermaid a 
priest, or dispenses with the necessity of any per- 
son in that character. In the last case, the Pope is 
supposed virtually to be the priest. ‘They vary in 
price, according as they exempt from the punish- 
ment of more or fewer sins, and for a longer or 
shorter time. ‘There is also a difference of price, 
proportioned to the magnitude of the crime to be 
committed. Murder, treason, or works of unclean- 
ness require a proportionably high fee; while an 
offence of less enormity requires a sum compara- 
tively trifling. ‘The tax of the Apostolical Cham- 
ber of Chancery contains this intimation :—* Vota 
diligenter quod hujus modi gratize non concedun- 
tur pauperibus,”’ &c.; ‘note diligently that such 
graces are not granted to the poor, because they 
have not wherewithal that they may be comfort- 
edt” 

At the commencement of the last century only, 
the King of Portugal and the Pope were partners 
in the spiritual revenue of that kingdom; and we 
are informed by Bishop Burnet, that in the year 
1709, ‘*a privateer of Bristol took a galleon, con- 
taining five hundred bales of these indulgences, 
sixteen reams being in every bale; so that they 
reckoned the whole to contain three million eight 
hundred and forty thousand. !’’ The following in- 
dulgence was originally printed on a paper, which 
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is pretended to be the exact size of the shoe of the 
Virgin Mary. A gentleman met with it at Rome 
as an article of sale. It is mentioned by Dr. Phill- 
potis in his ** Letter to Charles Butler.” 

‘“‘ Viva Maria Santissima,”’ &e. Translation :-— 
‘¢ Live, Mary, most holy Virgin, Mother of God! 
This measure of the foot of the most blessed Mo- 
ther of God was taken from her shoe, which was 
preserved with the greatest devotion in a monas- 
tery in Spain. The Pope John XXII. granteth 
three hundred years of indulgence to any who 
will kiss three times this measure, and recite three 
Ave-Marias; which was afterwards confirmed by 
Pope Clement VIII., in the year of our redemption 
1603. ‘This indulgence, not having any number 
prescribed, may be obtained, as often as they please, 
by the devotees of the most holy Virgin Mary, and 
ean be applied to the souls in purgatory. More- 
over, it is permitted, for the greater glory of the 
Queen of Heaven, to take from this measure other 
similar measures, to all of which the same indul- 
gence shall belong. Maria, Mater gratiz, ora 
pro nobis!” 

In one of the last published Catholic Directories 
for Ireland is a list, headed ‘* Plenary Indulgen- 
ces throughout Ireland,”? which begins thus :—** A 
plenary indulgence is granted to the faithful of Ire- 
land on the feasts of St. Peter and St. Paul (29th 
June,) or on any other day within the octave, pro- 
vided they approach the holy sacraments of pen- 
ance and the eucharist, and pray to God with a 
sincere heart for the conversion of infidels and here- 
tics, and for, the propagation of our holy faith. 
Applicable to the faithful departed.’’ Then follows 
a long list of such festivals as have attached to 
them the privilege, that every individual Roman 
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Catholic is, on certain conditions, empowered by 
the Pope to liberate one soul out of purgatory by 
means of a plenary indulgence. ‘The book of in- 
dulgence also states, that ‘‘when a man has per- 
formed what was required of him in order to a 
plenary indulgence, if he were instantly to expire, 
he would assuredly go to eternal glory, without 
passing through the fire of purgatory. But, if his 
confessor did not grant him a plenary indulgence, 
at the point of death, or if he committed some ve- 
nial sin, or a mortal one after obtaining it, which 
sin he confessed, but had not done satisfaction for 
the sin, he cannot then assure himself of being ex- 
empt from some punishment. ‘lherefore, it is good 
to help the souls of the deceased immediately after 
their departure by the suffrages and prayers of the 
faithful; in other words, it is proper to pay to have 
masses said for them.” 

The following extracts are from what is called 
‘* Taxa Camare Apostolice,” containing the fees 
of the Chancery Court of the Church of Rome. 
The work was printed at Paris, a. p, 1500; Co- 
logne, 1523; Lyons, 1549; and Venice, 1534. 
Pope Innocent III. was either author or enlarger of 
these rules. Many of them are quite unfit for the 
public eye, and Bishop Jeremy Taylor said of the 
work, ‘* It is a book in which a man may learn 
more wickedness than in all the summaries of 
vices published in the world.’’ This remark arises 
from the expressed sins for which absolutions, dis- 
pensations, licenses, and indulgences may be ob- 
tained. ‘The following are a few :— 


L£ 
For a layman for murdering a layman . ra 
For him that hath killed his father . ; oD 
For him that hath killed his mother ; cell 
For him that hath killed his wife . A . 
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pore.) ‘ad. 
For a priest or clergyman that keeps a concu- 
bine. ‘ A . ‘ - ; Pie Re Ota 
For him who, in a criminal cause, takes a false 
oath . ; Ue gO 


A layman is fined for stealing; but the priest 
only for not making restitution. 

Absolution for murdering a layman is charged 
at 7s. 6d.; whereas for only laying violent 
hands on those in holy orders is charged 
10s. 6d. 

For a manor woman that is found hanged, that 


they may have Christian burial .  . DOW 36 
For a man to change his vow . : : i, 015) 1:0 
To eat flesh and white meats in Lent and other 

fasting days : ° : : : a 
To go intoa nunnery alone. A ° “Tt. 
For the remission of a third part of one’s sins 710 0 


In short, there were dispensations at all prices. 

There is in a primer, entitled «‘‘The houres of 
our Ladie after the use of the church of Yorke,”’ 
printed anno 1516, an indulgence printed in red 
letters: ‘To all them that afore this image of pitie 
devoutlie shall saie five paternosters, five aves, one 
credo, pitiouslie beholding these armes of Christ’s 
passion, are granted thiriie-two thousand, seven 
hundred, fiftie-five years of pardon.’’ ‘It is to be 
thought that this pardon was granted in the time of 
Pope Boniface IX., for Platina saith that the par- 
dons were sold so cheape that the apostolical au- 
thoritie grew into contempt.” 

HUMAN MERIT SATISFACTION FOR SIN. SuPER- 
EROGATION.— The Council of Trent, in opposition 
to the Doctrine of the Bible and Protestants, makes 
this declaration: ‘¢ If any one shall affirm that good 
works do not preserve and increase justification, 
but that good works are only the fruits and evi- 
dence of justification already had, let such an one 
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be accursed.””. The Roman Catholics also hold 
the doctrine of supererogation, another dogma 
which sprung up in the thirteenth century. By 
this doctrine they affirmed ‘that it was in the 
power of man to. perform, if he pleased, a more 
perfect obedience than God required; and that the 
whole of religion consisted in an external gravity, 
and in certain composed bodily gestures.’ Pro- 
testants believe that the blood of Jesus Christ alone 
*¢‘cleanseth from all sin,’’ and that it is ‘* The Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sins of the world;”’ 
but in the Roman Missal we read, ** Let our fasts, 
we beseech thee, O Lord, be acceptable to thee, 
that, by atoning for our sins, they may both make 
us worthy of thy grace and bring us to the ever- 
lasting effects of thy promise.’’ ‘‘ Receive, O 
Lord, we beseech thee, the prayers of the faithful, 
together with these oblations, that, by these duties 
of piety, they may obtain eternal life.” 'To the 
folly of trusting in this mode of justification, Luther 
bears witness, not only by arguments from the 
Scriptures, but by facts which he has witnessed. 
‘What I here say,” says he, ‘from St. Paul’s 
words, I have learned by experience (my own and 
others) in the monastery. I have seen many who, 
with the utmost diligence and scrupulosity, have 
omitted nothing which might pacify conscience; 
have worn haircloth, fasted, prayed, afflicted and 
exhausted their bodies by various severities, so 
that even if they had been made of iron, they must 
at length have been destroyed; yet, the more they 
laboured, the more fearful they became; and espe- 
cially as the hour of death drew nigh, they were so 
full of trepidation, that I have seen many murderers 
condemned to die for their crimes, meet death with 
more confidence than the persons who had lived so 
strictly.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
MAXIMS. 


‘Tnoven the following maxims are popish, let it be 
distinctly understood, that they ought not. to be 
charged upon every one of that community. It is, 
however, well known that they have been held, 
propagated, and acted upon. It would be incon- 
venient for those who live on British ground to 
avow them; and it is to be hoped that very few 
indeed have any disposition to do so, even if cir- 
cumstances were otherwise than they are. But, 
then, let it not be denied, that these maxims have 
been held by Papists, and if those of the present 
age do not hold them but abominate them, let them 
avow it and express their indignation at the men 
who did hold them; and let them consider, too, 
what becomes of their boasted unity in doctrine 
and practice in their church, in all places and 
throughout all ages. Will they censure their rulers 
and doctors of former times? if not, they expose 
themselves to the suspicion of being accessories 
after the fact; and, if they do censure them, what 
becomes of that infallibility, about which they make 
such high pretensions ? 

We shall class a few of these maxims under 
their proper heads. 

Allegiance to Rulers, §c.—*+ As long as the 
prince continues excommunicate, the subject is 
freed from the obligation and oath of allegiance.” 
—Cardinal Toletus. 

‘¢It is not lawful for Christians to tolerate any 
king who draws his sahigels into heresy.’’—el- 
larminus Jes. 
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‘But subjects ought to endeavour to set up an- 
other in his place.’”’— Sanderus. 

Bulls of several Popes against princes.—Grego- 
ry VII. ** We, by our apostolic authority, do ab- 
solve all subjects from their oaths of fealty, which 
they have sworn to princes excommunicate.” 
Gregory [X.—* We excommunicate all heretical 
princes, and absolve their subjects from their oaths 
and duties of allegiance.”’ Pius V.—‘* We absolve 
all subjects of England from the oaths they have 
taken to Elizabeth their queen.” 

Fleretics.—** Heretics may be lawfully spoiled 
of their goods. (7. e. in any manner,) though it had 
better be done by authority. Decretum Papale.” 
Heretics may not be termed either children or kin- 
dred, but according to the old law, ‘ thy hand shall 
be upon them to spill their blood.”— Pope Gregory 
IX. By Pope Gregory IXth’s constitutions, a 
man, by heresy, is deprived of all jurisdiction, 
whether natural, civil, or politic. —Simancha. * If 
I take part, hold friendship, or enter into league, or 
join in matrimony with heretics; if ever I give 
aid or plight my faith to them, &c. then let God 
confound me.” This was the oath of the Leaguers 
of France. ‘*He with whom a heretic has en- 
trusted any thing, is not bound to restore it.”’ 
—Simancha. ** A father who has a son a heretic, 
and will not be converted, if the father be free and 
hath a right of disposing of his goods as he pleases, 
he is obliged to disinherit such ason. And parents 
commit mortal sin by giving their daughters in 
marriage to heretics.’”’—Cardinal Alanus. “By 
the heresy of the father the child is freed from 
obligation to obey him.”’—Alanus Simancha. Dr. 
Troy, late popish archbishop of Dublin, published 
in 1816, an edition of the Bible, with a commen- 
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tary, in which he declares ‘* Protestants’’ to be 
‘* Heretics.”? He asserts, also, that ‘it is lawful 
to break faith with heretics.’’ ‘* That it is in the 
power of the Pope to absolve subjects from their 
oaths of allegiance to a Protestant prince.” That 
‘the prayer of a Protestant cannot be heard.’’ 
And in his exposition of chap. xvil. 6, and xxil. 
8, of the Book of Revelation, he says, ‘* When 
Rome puts heretics to death, and allows their pun- 
ishment in other countries, their blood is not called 
the blood of the saints, no more than the blood of 
thieves, man-killers, or other malefactors; for the 
shedding of which no commonwealth will answer.” 
The following are some of the particulars of the 
oath, taken by every Catholic Bishop before con- 
secration:—‘* The Roman papacy, and the royal- 
ties of St. Peter, I will assist to retain, and defend 
against every man; the rights, honours, privileges, 
and authority of the holy Roman Church, and of 
our lord the Pope and his successors, aforesaid, I 
will be careful to preserve, defend, enlarge, and 
promote; all heretics, schismatics, and rebels against 
our said lord and his successors, aforesaid, | will 
to the utmost of my power persecute and oppose.”’ 

Morality.—‘* The Catholic faith teaches that 
every virtue is good, that every vice is evil; but if 
the Pope should err in commanding vices and for- 
bidding virtues, the church would be bound to be- 
lieve that vices are good and virtue evil, unless 
he wishes to sin against conscience.” — Bellarmine. 
The Sovereign Pontiff, as lately as the year 1809, 
in an address to the prelates of his church, declared 
‘‘ that all oaths taken to the prejudice of the church 
—that is, the church over which he presides, are 
null and void.”? ‘* There is no doubt but Catholic 
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parishioners may lawfully defraud Protestant minis- 
ters of their tithes.”’—Alanus Cardinalis. 


CHAPTER VII. 


RITES, CEREMONIES, AND SUPERSTITIONS OF POPERY, 


‘THESE are so numerous in the Catholic Church, 
and so blended together, that it is difficult to ar- 
range them under any regular head. The subjects 
of this chapter will, therefore, be found in alpha- 
betical order. 

Absolution.—This in the canon law is a juridi- 
cal act, whereby the priest declares the sins of 
penitents remitted. ‘The Romanists hold absolu- 
tion a part of the sacrament of penance, and the 
Council of Trent declares the essence of the sacra- 
ment to lie in the words of absolution. 

The following is the Prayer used at recewing 
Absolution: —** O merciful God, as St. Peter, at the 
words of thy angel, was immediately restored to 
liberty by the chains falling off from his feet, so 
grant dear Lord, that by the words of this holy sa- 
crament pronounced by the priest, the chains of 
my sins may be loosened, and all my offences 
pardoned. Son of David, have mercy on me! 
Thou who sufferedst for me, have mercy on me! 
Sprinkle me with thy blood, O Jesus! and [ shall 
be made whiter than snow.” 

Auricular Confession.—Most of the readers of 
this work probably know, that auricular means, 
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addressed privately and confidentially to the ear, to 
go no further. Confession to the priest is intimately 
connected with absolution. Those who do not com- 
ply with this cannot be good Catholics. ‘* Who- 
ever,’ says the Council of Trent, ‘* shall deny 
that sacramental confession was instituted by Di- 
vine command, or that it is necessary to salvation, 
or shall affirm that the practice of secretly confess- 
ing to the priest alone, as it has ever been observed 
from the beginning by the Catholic church, and is 
still observed, is foreign to the institution and com- 
mand of Christ, and is a human invention, let him 
be accursed.’’ ‘Those who have been in the 
interior of a popish chapel, may have observed in 
one corner, or in different positions around the 
the walls,.a close chair with sliding panels in front, 
and on either side within this, the priest sits to hear 
confessions. According to the rules of the Roman 
church, the ordeal which is appointed to be ob- 
served preparatory to confession, is of a very im- 
pressive and solemn nature. Some days of humi- 
liation are enjoined, or, at least, recommended, in 
popish books of devotion, before an individual 
can be in a proper frame of soul to venture to ap- 
proach the confessional.”’ 

The following are the directions given respect- 
ing the mode of confession in the authorized Ma- 
nual of the Catholics :—** At confession, begin by 
devoutly making the sign of the cross, saying at the 
same time, ‘ Bless me, O Father, for I have sinned.’ 
Afterwards recite the Confiteor, or, ‘I confess to 
Almighty God,’ &c., until you come to the words, 
through my fault, (‘1 have sinned exceedingly in 
thoughts, word, and deed, through my fault;’ |— 
at which strike your breast, glowing with com- 
punction, like the humble publican in the gospel, 
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and then proceed to aceuse yourself with candour 
and sincerity, by telling first how long it is since 
you were last at confession, whether you were 
then absolved, (a circumstance of importance to 
which many pay little attention,) and whether you 
performed your penance. Having confessed. all 
the sins you can recollect, hearken with docility 
to your confessor, whilst he endeavours to excite 
you to contrition, and prescribes the various means, 
either for atoning for the sins you have confessed, 
or of preventing future relapses.”’ 

A Roman Catholic is expected to go to confes- 
sion at least once in the vear. 

Baptism.—Among the Roman Catholics, when 
a child is to be baptized, it is conveyed by its 
friends to the church-door, where they await the 
arrival of the priest; for a part of the ceremony 
takes place at the entrance of the edifice. When 
the priest arrives, he interrogates the sponsors. 
wo points are inquired after;—-one is, the faith 
of which the child is to be, and the other is the 
name which itis to bear. It is expected that the god 
fathers will promise for the child, that it shall live 
and die in the true Catholic and Apostolic faith. 
The proper answer being given, the sponsors. are 
then exhorted by the priest. He then applies to 
the child, and calling it by its name, he asks, 
‘‘ What dost thou demand of the church??? On 
behalf of the child, the godfather replies, ‘* Eter- 
nal life.’ ‘If you are desirous of eternal life,’ 
the priest says, ‘‘keep God’s commandments, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,’”’ &c. When 
this is over, the priest exorcises the evil spirit, 
which is done thus :—he breathes upon the face of 
the child three times, repeating these words, ‘‘ Come 
out of this child, thou evil spirit, and make room 
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for the Holy Ghost.’? The next thing to be done 
is, to sign the child with the cross. ‘This is done 
both on the bosom and forehead of the babe, and, 
when doing it, the priest says, ‘‘ Receive the sign 
of the cross on thy forehead and on thy breast.” 
Then he uncovers his head and recites a prayer: 
he also prays a second time, laying his hand on 
the infant’s head. ‘The Roman Catholics use salt 
in baptism, and this is the part of the ceremony in 
which it is introduced. It is blessed by the priest 
before it is used, after which he puts some of it 
into the mouth of the child, saying at the same 
time, ‘* Receive the salt of wisdom.’’ This part 
of the ceremony being finished, the party now 
leave the entrance and proceed into the church, 
where they take their stand near the baptismal 
font, repeating the creed and the Lord’s prayer. 
In this place the evil spirit is exorcised a second 
time by the priest, when the priest applies his 
spittle with the thumb of his right hand, to the 
child’s nostrils and ears. When applied to the 
right ear, the word Ephatha is uttered: the same 
word which Christ used when he performed a 
miracle upon a deaf and dumb man, the significa- 
tion of which is, ‘‘ Be thou open!” ‘The next 
requisite to be applied is oil, which the priest pre- 
pares at this stage of the ceremony, while the child 
also is prepared for what is to follow, by its clothes 
being taken off, or, at least, its shoulders being 
laid bare. ‘The child is now held by the sponsors 
over the sacred font. ‘This may not be done any 
how, but it must be held east and west. All being 
right, the priest then addresses the little one, 
asking it whether it renounces the devil and all his 
works. The child of course cannot reply, but 
the godfather answers for it. Now follows the 
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anointing. This is done between the shoulders, 
and in the form of a cross. Some of the holy 
water is also applied to the child three times, and 
at each time one of the persons of the blessed 
Trinity is mvoked; the ceremony concludes with 
an exhortation. ‘The Romanists hold, that all sin 
is taken away by baptism—that it actually confers 
the grace of justification, and has the unbaptized 
cannot be saved. 

Baptism of Bells.—Is it possible that any who 
have pretended to be teachers of Christianity, 
have performed such a ceremony as baptizing 
bells? It is. ‘The practice was established by 
Pope John XIII.; the reason may be gathered from 
the prayer offered up by the bishop on the occa- 
sion. He prays God to give his Holy Spirit to the 
bell, that it may become sanctified for the expelling 
of all the power, snares, and illusions of the devil, 
for the souls of the dead, and especially for the 
chasing away of storms, thunders, and tempests. 
In this ceremony, as in their other baptisms, the 
Catholics use water mingled with salt, and conse- 
crated in the name of the Trinity. They baptize 
the bells both inside and outside with the formulary 
of baptism, making use of holy oil, crosses, and 
exorcisms. Moreover, the bells have their god- 
fathers, and godmothers, who hold the rope of the 
bell in their hands, give the latter a name, and an- 
swer questions on the bell’s behalf. ‘The ritual for 
these ceremonies is contained in the Roman pon- 
tifical. The baptized bells were usually honoured 
with some of the most venerated names: they had, 
at least, the names of saints given to them. In 
Chauncey’s History of Hertfordshire,’ p. 383, is 
the relation of the baptism of a set of bells in Italy, 
with great ceremony, a short time before the writing 
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of the book. ‘The bells of the parish church of 
Winnington, in Bedfordshire, had their names cast 


about the verge of every one in particular, in Latin 
hexameters: 


“1. Hoc signum Petri pulsatur nomine Christi! 
2. Nomen Magdalene campana sonat melode,” &c. 


By an old chartulary, once in the possession of 
Weever, the antiquary, it appears that the bells of 
the priory of Little Dunmow, in Essex, were, anno 
1501, new cast and baptized: 


* Prima in honore Sancti Michaelis Archangeli,” &c. 


The bells of Osney Abbey, near Oxford, were 
very famous; their several names were Douce, 
Clement, Austin, Haucteter, Gabriel, and John. 

The Catholics used to give different names to 
the bells in the cloister, choir, clock, steeple, and 
tower. Some add another bell, rung at the time of 
giving discipline, to call the monks to be flogged. 
They had also bells, whose Latin inscriptions in- 
dicated that they announced funerals, broke thun- 
der, introduced the Sabbath, excited the sluggish, 
dissipated the winds, and pacified the fierce and 
cruel. We are informed by Mabillon, that it was 
an ancient custom to ring the bells for persons 
about to expire, to advertise the people to pray for 
them, whence our passing bells. The passine 
BELL was anciently rung for two purposes; one, 
to bespeak the prayers of all good Christians for a 
soul just departing, the other to drive away the evil 
spirits, who stood at the bed’s foot and about the 
house, ready to seize their pray, or, at least, to mo- 
Jest and terrify the soul in its passage; but, by the 
ringing of that bell, (for Durandus informs us that 
evil spirits are much afraid of bells,) they were 
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kept aloof, and the soul, like a hunted hare, gained 
the start. Hence, perhaps, exclusive of the addi- 
tional labour, was occasioned the high price de- 
manded for tolling the greatest bell of the church; 
for that being louder, the evil spirits must go fur- 
ther to be clear of its sound, by which the poor 
soul got so much more the start of them. Besides, 
its being heard further off, it would likewise pro- 
cure the dying man a greater number of prayers. 

Bread, hallowed.—There was a time when the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome respecting the 
Lord’s supper produced such a superstitious awe 
for the elements used on that occasion, that the 
number of communicants was in consequence di- 
minished. ‘This was found by the clergy to be a 
serious evil, as the oblations were lessened in pro- 
portion. Their ingenuity at length triumphed over 
this pecuniary misfortune, without retracting the 
sentiments by which it had been occasioned. ‘This 
was the method which, happily for themselves, no 
doubt, succeeded as a remedy. They persuaded 
the people that the service would still be beneficial 
to them, if they would but continue the oblations, 
and gave them as a substitute for the awful tran- 
substantiated elements, an article over which they 
had recited prayers, and to which they gave the 
captivating appellation of hallowed bread. 

Bull is the name of the seal which the Pope 
affixes: to any instrument or edict, and is generally 
of lead. ‘The bulls of the Pope are despatched by 
order of his Holiness from the Court of Chancery, 
and usually sealed with lead and written on parch- 
ment. ‘Ihe Pope’s bull is a kind of apostolical 
rescript or edict, and is chiefly used in matters of 
justice or grace. If the former be the intention of 
the bull, the lead is hung by a hempen, if the lat- 
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ter, by a silken thread. ‘This lead is impressed on 
one side by the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and, on the other, with the name of the Pope and 
the year of his pontificate. The bull is written in 
a round Gothie letter. These instruments, besides 
the lead hanging to them, have generally a cross, - 
with some text of Scripture or religious motto 
about it. ‘They are granted for the consecration of 
bishops, the promotion to benefices, and the cele- 
bration of jubilees, &c. Bull in cena dominti is 
a particular bull, first issued by Paul V. in 1567, 
and read every year on the day of the Lord’s sup- 
per, or Maunday ‘Thursday, in the Pope’s pre- 
sence, containing excommunications and anathemas 
against heretics, all monarchs who countenance 
heresy, and all who disturb or oppose the jurisdic- 
tion of the holy see. After the reading of the bull, 
the Pope throws down a burning torch, to denote 
the thunder of this anathema. 

Burial of the Dead.—-We much increase our 
knowledge of Popery by attending to its ceremo- 
nies, for it is, in a great part, a religion of cere- 
mony. These ceremonies probably vary according 
to place and circumstances. At the interment of 
an ecclesiastical dignitary, there is much funereal 
pomp. The following brief account.of their fune- 
rals is compiled from various authentic sources: 

When a Roman Catholic dies, the body is wash- 
ed, and a crucifix put into its hand. At its feet 
stands a vessel full of holy water, and a sprinkler, 
that they who come in may sprinkle both them- 
selves and the deceased. ‘Ihe pastor, or parish 
priest, accompanied by assistants, repairs to the 
house, and, having sprinkled the body or coffin, 
recites the prayers used on that occasion. After 
this, the body is carried to the church, the clergy 
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going before, two and two, in procession; the ex- 
orcist walks first, carrying the holy water; next 
the cross-bearer; afterwards the rest of the clergy ; 
and, last of all, the official priest. ‘They all sing 
the miserere, and some other psalms, and, at the 
end of each psalm, a requiem. The people follow 
the corpse, praying in silence for the deceased. 
The funeral pomp and parade which characterize 
the Spaniards at the burial of their dead is inex- 
pressibly great. Upwards of a hundred carriages, 
five or six hundred priests or monks, with at least 
two thousand flambeaux, form the ordinary append- 
age of acommon funeral. Having arrived at the 
church, the corpse is placed in the centre of it, with 
thé feet towards the altar, (except the deceased was 
a priest, in which case the head is to be towards 
the altar,) wax tapers are lighted, and set up round 
the coffin. After the office for the dead, mass is 
said. ‘The service then proceeds, and the officia- 
ting priest puts incense into the thurible, and then, 
going round the coffin, sprinkles it with holy water, 
and afterwards incenses the body. ‘This is done 
during a suspension in the recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer, which is afterwards completed. When 
come to the grave, if the corpse has not been 
blessed before, the priest then blesses it by reciting 
a prayer. He then sprinkles with holy water, and 
afterwards incenses both the corpse and the grave. 
During a subsequent recitation of the Lord’s 
Prayer, the priest again sprinkles the body. with 
holy water; the friends and relatives of the de- 
ceased do the same. 

In what are called Catholic countries, the bodies 
of those they deem heretics have been refused a 
resting-place in their cemeteries. A heretic must 
lie in an open field, or find a grave in a public road; 
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in the latter, it is said, General Sir John Moore 
was buried, when he died fighting in the service 
of Spain. The refusal of a burial-place in a ceme- 
tery, to one of the Protestant faith, occasioned those 
expressive lines by Dr. Young: 


“ While sinful flesh relented, spirit nurst 
In blind Infallibility’s embrace, 
(The sainted spirit petrified the breast;) 
Denied the charity of dust to spread 
O’er dust !—a charity their dogs enjoy. 
What could Edo? What succour? What resource? 
With pious sacrilege a grave I stole.” 


Canonization.—This is a declaration of the 
Pope, whereby, after much solemnity, some per- 
son who has lived an exemplary life and wrought 
miracles, is entered into the list of the saints. 
Mabillon distinguishes two kinds of canonization, 
a general and particular; the first made by a gene- 
ral council or a Pope; the second by a bishop, a 
particular church, or a provincial council. ‘There 
are instances likewise of canonization, at least 
something like it, by abbots. At first, only mar- 
tyrs were canonized; by degrees they came to 
confessors. It is disputed, whether the martyr- 
dom does not supersede the necessity of the per- 
son canonized having performed some miracles. 
Canonization anciently consisted in inserting the 
saint’s name in the sacred diptychs, or canon of 
saints; in appointing a proper office for invoking 
him, and erecting churches under his invocation, 
with altars for celebrating mass; taking up the 
body from the first place of its burial; and the lke 
ceremonies. By degrees, other formalities were 
added; processions were made with the saint’s 
image in triumph; the day of his death was de- 
clared a feast-day; and, to render the thing still 
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more solemn, Honorius HI., in 1225, added seve- 
ral days’ indulgence to a canonization. Bellarmine 
enumerates the honours of a saint thus canonized. 
1. ‘I'o be put into the calendar with red letters. 
2. ‘T'o be publicly invoked and prayed to. 3. ‘To 
have churches and altars dedicated tohim. 4. To 
have masses said to his honour. 5. To have a 
holiday kept in his name. 6. To have his image 
Set up and prayed to. 7. To have his relies reve- 
rently laid up and worshipped. 

The custom of canonization, like many other 
customs of the Romish church, was probably de- 
rived from the heathens, being an imitation of the 
apotheosis or deification of the ancient Romans. 
Certainly, several of the ceremonies gone through 
are the same in both. Consistories are held to in- 
quire into the merit of the candidate. His pane- 
evric is then pronounced, in which a detail of his 
life and miracles is given by one of the advocates 
of the Consistorial Court, in the presence of the 
Pope and Cardinals. His Holiness then decrees 
the canonization, and appoints a day for its cele- 
bration. 

The time being arrived, they assemble in the 
church of St. Peter, which is decorated for the oc- 
casion with rich tapestry, bearing the arms of the 
Pope, and of the prince or state requiring the can- 
onization, beautifully embroidered with gold and 
silver. ‘The Pope officiates in person, dressed in 
white, and dresses of the same colour are worn by 
the cardinals. The church is most splendidly 
illuminated by a vast number of candles and lamps, 
blazing all around. ‘The pageant must bea costly 
one. According to modern practice, none are thus 
honoured till fifty years after their decease. ‘The 
Pope is still adding to the number of the saints. 
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By the Times of May 8th, 1839, we are informed, 
‘“‘ Yesterday, the Right Rev. Dr. McGilligan, the 
Rev. P. Woods, and the Rev. J. Lupton, of the 
Metropolitan chapel, and the Rev. P. J. Doyle, of 
St. Michans, set out on their journey for Rome to 
attend the canonization of saints.’’—Jrish paper. 

Charms.—The following is quoted from the 
Times newspaper of the 24th of January, 1839, 
addressed to its readers: —‘* We present them with 
the following flagitious specimen of popish jug- 
glery, which a Jesuit priest had confided to a 
married lady of our acquaintance, who having been 
insidiously ensnared into Romanism, has recently 
been rescued from it by a miracle : 

‘‘ HOLY CHARM. 


J t S 

‘s'This revelation was made by the mouth of our 
Lord Jesus Christ to those three saints, namely, 
St. Elizabeth, St. Clare, and St. Bridget; they 
being desirous of knowing something in particular 
of the blessed passion of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 

‘* First, I received thirty cuffs, forty blows in 
the garden, seven falls on my way to Annas’s 
house, four hundred and forty-four scourges upon 
the shoulders with whips, three hundred and thirty 
times my hair was torn, [had thirty blows in the 
teeth, I have breathed eight thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-eight sighs, thirty-five times I was 
dragged by the beard, and I received five mortal 
wounds on the cross. 

‘‘Secondly, all men or women that will say 
seven paters, seven aves, and a creed daily, in 
honour of the blessed passion of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ, for the space of fifteen years, 
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they shall obtaim five graces: 1. They shall re- 
ceive plenary indulgence and remission of their 
sins. 2. They will not suffer the pains of purga- 
tory. 3. If it happen that they die before fifteen’ 
years be ended, they shall obtain the same grace as 
well as if they suffered martyrdom. 4. In point 
of death, 1 will not come myself alone to receive 
his own soul, but also his parents’, if they be in 
purgatory. 6. I will convert them into everlasting 
bliss. 

‘Thirdly, this revelation hath those virtues, 
that whosoever shall carry it about him shall be 
free from his enemies, neither shall he die of any 
sudden death; and if there be any woman with 
child that carry this revelation about with her, 
she shall feel no pain in childbirth; and in what- 
ever part of the house this revelation shall lie, it 
shall not be infected with any contagious diseases, 
or any other evil, and whosoever shall carry it 
about him, the glorious Virgin Mary will show 
herself to him forty days before his death.” 


TO CHARM AWAY HERETICS. 
“ Adque nomen Martini omnis hereticus fugiat pallidus. 
When Martin’s name is soong or said, 
Let heretikes flie as men dismaied. 
But the Papists have a harder charme than that; 
to wit, Fier and fagot, Fier and fagot.’’— Scot. 
Eggs blessed at Easter.—* What shall we say 
to their blessing of Easter eggs, which is practised 
in Italy on Easter-eve and Easter-day. Eggs are 
sent by all the heads of families to the church to 
be blessed; where the priest says several prayers 
over them; signs them with the sign of the cross, 
sprinkling them with holy water; upon which 
they have an uncommon virtue to sanctify both 
soul and body!”’ No doubt the priests are paid for 
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this service, and herein consists the greatest virtue 
of these eggs. 

Churches, hallowing.—* You shall find,”’ says 
Reginal Scott, ‘+ in the Pontifical, these words fol- 
lowing to be used at the hallowing of churches. 
There must a crosse of ashes be made upon the 
pavement, from one end of the church to the other, 
one handful broad, and one of the priests must 
write on the one side thereof the Greek alphabet, 
and on the other side the Latin alphabet. Duran- 
dus yeeldeth this reason thereof, to wit; It repre- 
senteth the union in faith of the Jews and Gentiles ; 
and yet, well agreeing to himself he saith, even 
there, that the crosse, reaching from the one end to. 
the other, signifieth that the people which were in 
the head shall be in the taill.’’ Catholics may 
find all this to be perfectly intelligible, but it is a 
kind of freemasonary which it must puzzle any 
but the initiated to understand. We can discover 
nothing of it in our Bibles, and must throw it into 
the heap with Pagan rites and ceremonies. 

Chrism.—-This is the name for consecrated oil 
which is much used in the Church of Rome, name- 
ly, in baptism, confirmation, ordination, and ex- 
treme unction. 

Communion.—The Catholics admit to commu- 
nion at a very early age. Godkin mentions that 
he was admitted at twelve years, and three or four 
hundred children with him. The females were 
all dressed in white, with white veils, and the boys 
as neat as possible ; and if an idle word was spoken, 
or a naughty action inadvertently committed, they 
were to step into the vestry and tell the priest be- 
fore mass, to avoid asacrilegious communion. The 
girls knelt in rows on the right side of the altar, 
and the boys on the left. Each communicant held 
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in his right hand a large lighted candle ornamented 
with artificial flowers. The chandelier was bril- 
liantly lighted and the effect imposing. Mass was 
said, and the reverend Father distributed the wafer. 
As each row received, with palpitating hearts, 
what they regarded as the person of Christ the 
candles were extinguished and taken into the vestry 
for the use of the chapel. ‘The ceremony conclud- 
ed with an exhortation from the priest, and the 
young communicants conceived themselves the 
happiest beings in the world. ‘Thus early are the 
young immortals imbued with one of the worst 
errors of the popish church. 

Confirmation.—This sacrament soon follows 
communion. Some hundreds of young persons 
assemble. When the bishop arrives they fall pros- 
trate to do him homage, exclaiming, with one voice, 
‘¢ Your blessing, my lord, your blessing, my lord !”’ 
After a short address, he communicates, or rather 
pretends to communicate, what are called in the 
catechism, ‘‘ The seven gifts of the Holy Ghost,” 
viz., ** wisdom, understanding, counsel, fortitude, 
knowledge, piety, and the fear of the Lord.” ‘The 
foreheads of the confirmed are then rubbed with a_ 
bit of wool dipped in chrism, composed of holy oil 
and the ashes of consecrated palm; after which, 
the bishop, in the instance here quoted, gave the 
young people a gentle slap on the right cheek, to 
enable them ‘to profess Christ openly.’’ ‘The 
effect of this, on young minds, is great; God- 
kin says, he thought himself endued with power 
from on high, and felt even ambitious of some 
skirmishing with the devil in his proper person. 

Cramp Rings.—In good old Catholic times the 
kings of England used to be engaged, on Good- 
Fridays, consecrating cramp rings, to be used as a 
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preservative against fits. ‘This ceremony was de- 
rived from the miraculous virtues of a ring given by 
Edward the Confessor to a pilgrim, who having 
conveyed it to Jerusalem, it was thence brought 
back to the king, and preserved in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Lrue Cross:—Since the Roman Catholics are so 
very fond of relics, we may suppose that if they 
could find the very cross on which our Saviour 
died, they would make very much of that. ‘They 
have, as they think, found it; they found some- 
thing, or made something, yeleped the true cross, 
and they make very much of it. ‘The pieces of this 
true cross, which are worshipped in different parts 
of Catholic countries, would, (says a competent 
judge,) if collected in one place, amount to more 
splinters than might be taken from the mainmast of a 
man-of-war, ‘This difficulty is got over in the follow- 
ing manner: ‘* This cross,’’ St. Paulinus tell us, 
‘* containing a vital virtue in an inanimate and insen- 
sible substance, yielded, and continued to yield, 
almost daily, its precious wood to the desires of an 
infinite number of persons, without suffering any 
diminution or appearance of having been touched.” 
The Roman Catholics have a festival de inventione 
cructs, ‘the finding of the cross,” (which some wag- 
gishly call ** the znvention of the cross,’’) and then 
the following words are addressed to the senseless 
wood: ‘O cross! brighter than all the stars, renown- 
ed throughout the world, more holy and lovely to 
men than all things; who alone wast worthy to bear 
the price of the world! Sweet wood, sweet nails, 
that bore so sweet.a burthen, savE us here assem- 
bled To CELEBRATE THY PRAISES. Alleluia.”’ 

The true cross, together with the nails of eruci- 
fixion, are now said to be preserved at Rome, 
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where pilgrims are*happy enough to get a sight of 
these precious relics. ‘The compiler of these pages 
was shown a piece of the true cross at the church 
of Notre Dame, Paris; this, of course, must have 
been a miraculous multiplication of it! but his faith 
on the subject was exceedingly weak ! 

It was once the practice in England to set up 
crosses in those spots where the corpses of the 
great rested, as they were conveyed to the place of 
interment, that passengers might be induced to pray 
for their souls. Hence the erection of Waltham- 
cross, Charing-cross, and similar edifices. 

Perhaps it may not be out of place to insert in 
this portion of our pages, the directions for making 
the sign of the cross, so commonly used by Catho- 
lies. ‘These were given to the world long ago, in 
a popish catechism. This, then, is the method to 
be observed if you would do the thing truly canoni- 
cally. You must make your cross with your right 
hand, by putting it first upon your head, and then 
bringing it down to your breast, after that upon 
your left shoulder, and bringing it over to your 
right, saying, at the time, ‘‘In the name of the 
Father,’’ &c. Roman Catholics are, also, taught 
to bless other persons or things by making a cross 
in the air, with the right hand extended, towards 
that which they bless. To the crossing, described 
above, have been assigned great virtues, as fright- 
ening away devils, sanctifying the cross-makers, 
preserving from sin, guarding from dangers, and 
the like. If this were true, the Roman Catholics 
would present such a contrast to their Protestant 
neighbours, and would be so safe, so holy, and so 
happy, that the practice could not fail of recom- 
mending itself to others, and becoming the univer- 
sal practice of mankind. ! 


~~ 
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Excommunication.—This is freely used in the 
Catholic church. Persons of all kinds and degrees 
have been under the popish ban. Napoleon was 
the last distinguished person who was subject to 
its anathemas. ‘The following is an appalling ex- 
ample of the language used in excommunication: 
*‘ Let him be cursed by God the Father, the Crea- 
tor of man. Let him be cursed by God the Son, 
who suffered for man. Let him be cursed by the 
Holy Ghost, who was poured out in baptism. Let 
him be cursed by the holy cross which Christ as- 
cended. Let the holy Mother of God, Mary, the 
perpetual Virgin, curse him! Let holy Michael, 
curse him! Curse him, all the angels and arch- 
angels, principalities, and powers, and all the mili- 
tia of the heavenly host. May the laudable com- 
pany of patriarchs and prophets, curse him. May 
St. John, the forerunner of Christ, curse him. 
May all the apostles of Christ and the four evan- 
gelists, curse him. May the wonderful army of 
martyrs and confessors, &c. curse him. May 
heaven and earth, and all that is holy therein, 
curse him. Let him be cursed wherever he shall 
be; whether in the house or in the field, in the 
highway or in the footpath; in the wood or in the 
water, or in the church. Let him be accursed 
living, dying, eating, drinking, hungering, thirsting, 
fasting, slumbering, sleeping, watching, walking, 
standing, sitting, lying, working, resting, and blood- 
letting, &c. Amen, Amen.”’ Is this the spirit of 
Christianity which says, ‘‘ Bless and curse not?” 
The reader has often heard the expression, ‘* Curs- 
ing by bell, book, and candle.”” ‘This was part of 
the ancient ceremony of excommunication. They 
extinguished lamps or candles by throwing them 
on the ground, with a solemn imprecation that the 
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person against whom the excommunication was 
pronounced might be extinguished or destroyed by 
the vengeance of God. ‘The people were sum- 
moned to attend the ceremony by the sound of a 
bell, and the curses accompanying the ceremony 
were pronounced out of a book by the minister 
standing in a balcony; hence originated the phrase 
of cursing by bell, book, and candle-light. 

Lxtreme unction is the anointing of persons in 
the article of death. This is one of the seven sa- 
eraments of the Church of Rome. Itis administered 
to none but such as are affected with some mortal 
disease, or in a decrepit age. It is refused to im- 
penitent persons and also criminals. ‘T‘he parts to 
be anointed are the eyes, the ears, the nostrils, the 
mouth, the hands, the feet, and the veins. The 
administration of this observance adds indecency 
to superstition. ‘The whole scene, as represented 
in the Roman ritual, must, to every mind possess- 
ing the least sensibility or refinement, present a 
spectacle of loathsome disgust. ‘The laity are 
anointed on the palms of the hands, but the priests 
on the back of them, because the palms of their 
hands have been already consecrated by ordina- 
tion. ‘The oil with which the sick person is 
anointed, represents, it is said, the grace of God 
‘which is poured down into the soul, and the prayer 
used at the time of anointing, expresses the remis- 
sion of sins thereby granted to the sick person, 
The Catholics ground this practice on James v. 
14, 15, but the anointing there recommended was 
not for the dying, but fora means of recovery, and 
the extraordinary gifts of those who administered 
it have now ceased. 

Fasting and eating Fish.—Protestants are ready 
to acknowledge that there may be occasions when 
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persons may fast from proper motives and with 
proper limitations, so as to render their minds more 
fit for the services of devotion; but they argue that 
Christ has not enjoined any particular fast, or days 
of fasting. ‘The fast days of the Roman Catholics 
are very numerous, as the following extract from 
their directory will show. ‘+ Fast days on one 
meal: Fridays and Saturdays in Advent; Quarter 
tense or Ember days; days of Lent, except Sun- 
days; vigils of Nativity and Pentecost; vigils of 
St. Peter and St. Paul; assumption of the Virgin 
Mary; all Saints’. Days of abstinence from flesh- 
meat: all Fridays throughout the year; all Sun- 
days in Lent, unless otherwise allowed by the 
archbishop or bishop.’’ Lent is observed asa sea- 
son of protracted fasting, including forty days. 
The observance of it is understood to be a season 
of mortification for sin, a preparation for Easter, 
and the commemoration of the fasting of Christ 
for an equal duration. The Catholics observe the 
time of Christ’s fasting, but they do not regard the 
manner, for he ‘did eat nothing.”? ‘They, how- 
ever, partake of sweetmeats, fish, &c., and can 
procure a license to eat other things. ‘The celebra- 
ted Durandus gives the reason why fish is then 
allowed. He says, ‘‘ Fish is eaten on fast days 
because God never cursed the waters; and they 
escaped the curse because remission of sins should 
be by the water of baptism, for this element is 
most worthy which washeth away filthiness, and 
upon which the Spirit of the Lord moved before 
the making of the world. But God curseth the 
earth in the works of men, and therefore it is not 
lawful, in fasting, to eat any kind of flesh which 
liveth on the earth, as four-footed beasts, birds,”’ 
&c. Protestants say, that, as the apostle Paul pro- 
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nounced every creature of God to be good, and to 
be received with thankfulness, and makes no ex- 
ception for fast days, they consider his authority 
as superior to that of any fallible makers of canoni- 
cal laws. | 

Festivats.—All Saints’, called, also, ** /ll- 
Hallows’ .’’ The origin of All Saints’ Day, cele- 
brated Ist November, was the causing of a heathen 
temple, called the Pantheon, (it being built to the 
honour of all the gods,) 1o be dedicated’ to the 
Virgin Mary, and all the saints. ‘Thus was the 
Cybele of the heathens succeeded by the Virgin 
Mary of the Christians, and the Pagan deities by 
Christian martyrs. The Pantheon was still a tem- 
ple of idols; but the objects worshipped were 
changed. ‘The absurd anomalies and heathenish 
rites, with which the Church of Rome abounds, 
from its symbolizing with the heathen, has given 
occasion to the remark, with respect to the spread 
of Christianity, that ‘it is a matter of doubt whe- 
ther the Pagans were converted to Christianity, or 
Christianity to Paganism.’’ When the Pantheon 
was ceded to the Pope, he established the festival 
called ** All Saints’ Day,” which has this pecu- 
liarity, that the Pope himself officiates on that day. 
The “ Catholic Directory”’ informs us, that this 
fast is celebrated, ** Ist. ‘To honour all the Saints 
at once, finding it impossible to consecrate one day 
to each in particular. 2d. To excite us more 
powerfully to virtue, by the united examples of all 
descriptions of persons, of every age and country. 
3d. ‘To obtain more grace by multiplying our in- 
tercessors. . 

All Souls’ Day.—This is celebrated the day 
after All Saints’ Day, and is a day ‘for offering 
up prayers for souls in purgatory.” ‘*'The church 
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destines this one day to pray for the dead in gene- 
ral, in order to join all in asking God to have 
mercy on the souls of the faithful departed, par- 
ticularly for the most sinful souls. She chooses 
the day after All Saints’ to pray in a special man- 
ner for the dead, to show the union that exists be- 
tween the members of the church triumphant in 
heaven, those suffering in purgatory, and those 
militant on earth.” ‘‘ We can contribute to the 
relief in purgatory by prayer, fasting, and alms, 
but particularly by the holy sacrifice of the mass. 
We should offer up every day some prayers for 
the souls in purgatory.” 

Ass. ‘THE FESTIVAL OF THE Ass.—‘ ‘This was 
celebrated for some time in the Gallican church at 
Beauvais, in Burgundy. The friends of this cere- 
mony had, by their superior discernment, discov- 
ered that an ass was used for the conveyance of 
Joseph and Mary, when they fled for an asylum 
from Herod into Egypt. An institution, therefore, 
was appointed for the commemoration of the flight 
and deliverance, and the solemnity was a pattern 
of rationality and devotion! We here speak satiri- 
cally, and really it is difficult to be grave on this 
subject. 

A handsome girl, richly attired, represented 
Mary, who, from some flattering portraits of her 
ladyship, was accounted a Jewish beauty. The 
girl, bedizened with finery, was placed on an ass 
covered with a cloth of gold and superbly capari- 
soned. ‘The ass, accompanied by a vast concourse 
of clergy and laity, was led from the cathedral to 
the parish church of St. Stephen. The girl who 
represented the Mother of God, seated on the ass, 
was conducted in solemn procession into the sane- 
tuary itself, and placed, with the gospels, near the 
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altar. High mass began with great pomp; and 
the ass, who was a devout worshipper on the occa- 
sion, was taught to kneel, as in duty bound, at cer- 
tain intervals, while a hymn no less rational than 
pious, was sung in his praise. The holy hymn 
recorded by Du Cange is a model for elegance and 
devotion! ‘The following is a translation of four 
stanzas of the sacred ode in the Miltonian style, 
though no version can equal the sublimity and sense 
of the inimitable original: 


“The ass he came from eastern climes} 
Heigh-ho, my assy! 
He’s fair and fit for the pack at all times. 
Sing, Father Ass, and you shall get grass, 
And straw and hay too in plenty. 


The ass is slow and lazy too; 

Heigh-ho, my assy ! 
But the whip and the spur will make him go, 
Sing, Father Ass, and you shall have grass, 
And straw and hay too in plenty. 


* * ee * * 

The ass was born and bred with long ears; 
Heigh-ho, my assy! 

And yet he the Lord of asses appears. 

Grin, Father Ass, and you shall have grass, 

And straw and hay too in plenty. 


The ass excels the hind at a leap; 
Heigh-ho, my assy ! 

And faster than hound and hare can trot. 

Bray, Father Ass, and you shall have grass. 

and straw and hay too in plenty.” 


That our young readers who understand Latin 
may see that the translation is not exaggerated, the 
words shall be given in the original. Probably the 
Latin was sung by the priests, ‘and the chorus, 
which is in French, by the people. 
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“Orientis partibus 
Adventavit Asinus, 
Pulcher et fortissimus, 
Sarcinis aptissimus. 
CHORUS. 
Hez, Sire Asnes, car chantez, 
Belle bouche rechignez, 
Vous aurez du foin assez, 
Et de Payoine a plantez, 


Lentus erat pedibus, 
Nisi foret baculus, 
Et eum in clunibus 
Pungeret aculeus. 


Hez, Sire Asnes, etc. 


Ecce magnis auribus 
Subjugatis filius! 
Asinus egregius, 
Asinorum Doroinus. 
Hez, Sire Asnes, etc. 


Saltu vincit hinnulos, 
Damas et capreolos, 
Super Dromedarios 
Velox Madianeos. 
Hez, Sirs Asnes,” etc.—Du Cange, iii. 426, 427, 


The worship concluded with a braying-match 
between the clergy and laity in honour of the ass. 
The officiating priest turned to the people, and, in 
a fine treble voice, and with great devotion, brayed 
three times like an ass, whose fair representative 
he was; while the people, imitating his example 
in thanking God, brayed three times in concert. 
Shades of Montanus, Southcott, and Swedenborg, 
hide your diminished heads! Attempt not to vie 
with the extravagancy of Romanism. Your wild- 
est ravings, your loudest nonsense, your most ec- 
centric aberrations, have been outrivalled by an 
infallible church ! 
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Candlemas.—'The feast of the purification of 
the Blessed Virgin being solemnized with a blaze 
of tapers, has obtained the name of Candlemas. 
This was instituted in imitation of the Zupercalia 
of the pagans, or feast of Pan, which was cele- 
brated with burning tapers. 

Holy Sacrament.—The festival of the holy sa- 
crament after Candlemas was decreed by Pope 
Urban IV., who wrote thus on the subject: ‘ This 
day properly appertains to the sacrament, because 
there is no saint who has not his proper festival ; 
and this is intended to: confound the unbelief and 
extravagance of heretics, and to repair all the crimes 
of which men might be guilty in the other masses.”’ 
The origin of it is curious. This extravagant ab- 
surdity arose from the fanaticism of Juliana of 
Liege. She had the honour of giving this festival 
to the church; and, in return for this service, they 
have done her the honour of numbering her with 
their saints. She said she was taught it by reve- 
lation. Her account runs thus: that as often as 
she addressed herself to God or the saints in prayer, 
she saw the full moon with a small defect or breach 
in it; and that having long studied to find out the 
signification of this strange appearance, she was 
inwardly informed by the Spirit, that the moon 
signified the church, and that the defect or breach 
was the want of an annual festival in honour of 
the holy sacraments. ‘This is read without much 
wonder by those who know how fond * Mother 
Church” is of ‘old wives’ fables.” 

Innocents’ Day, or Childermas Day.—This 
falls on the 28th of December. On this day chil- 
dren were flogged by our popish ancestors, not 
only for punishment, but to fix things in their me- 
mories. Accordingly the children were whipped 
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in their beds by their parents, ‘‘in order that the 
memorie of Herod’s murder of the Innocents might 
stick the closer.”’ ‘There were also processions of 
children on this day. , 

On the Feast of Innocents, a fool-bishop was 
elected, and chaired, with a little bell rung before, 
to the house of the bishop, where the gates were 
to be immediately thrown open, and the mock pre- 
late placed in a principal window, where he stood 
and gave the benediction towards the town. The 
fool-bishop, with his chaplains, presided at matins, 
high mass, and vespers, for three days, pontifical- 
ly in the episcopal throne, properly adorned. ‘The 
chaplain sat at his feet, holding a cross. The sub- 
deacon or deacon, about to sing the epistle and 
gospel, bent one knee to him, and made supplica- 
tion; and he marked him with his right hand, &c. 
The chaplain proclaimed silence, and a service fol- 
lowed; after which he gave the blessing, indul- 
gences, &c. Innocents’ Day was among those 
regarded in this country, where the like fooleries 
were displayed. We are informed in Gregorie’s 
‘Certain Learned ‘Tracts,’ that ‘the episcopus 
choristarum was a chorister-bishop, chosen by his 
fellow-children upon S. Nicolas daie. From this 
daie till Jnnocents’ daie’ at night, the episcopus 
puerorum [or boy-bishop] was to bear the name 
and hold up the state of a bishop, answerably ha- 
bited with a crosier or pastoral-staff in his hand, 
and a miter upon his head, and such an one too 
som had, as was multis episcoporum mitris sum- 
tuostor (saith one) verie much richer than those of 
bishops indeed. ‘The rest of his fellows, from the 
same time being, were to take upon them the style 
and counterfaict of prebends, yielding to their 
bishop (or els as if it were) no less than canonical 
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obedience. And look, what service the verie bishop . 
himself, with his deans and prebends (had they 
been to officiate) was to-have performed, the mass 
excepted, the verie same was don by the chorister- 
bishop and his canons upon the eve and the holie 
~daie. By the use of Sarum [Salisbury] (for ’tis 
almost the only place where I can hear any thing 
of this,) upon the eve to Innocents’ Daie, the cho- 
rister-bishop was to go in solemn procession with 
his fellows ad altare Sancte Trinitatis, &c. [to 
the altar of the Holy Trinity, &c. | as the proces- 
sional in capis, &c. in their copes, and burning 
tapers in their hands, the bishop beginning, and 
the other boies following. ‘The chorister-bishop, 
in the mean time, fumeth the altar first, and then 
the image of the Holie Trinitie. ‘Then the bishop 
saith modesta voce [in a modest voice] the vers 
Letamini, ‘rejoice ye,’ and the others respond. 
Then the praier which we yet retain, Deus cujus 
hodierna die,” &c. 

Some of the passages were sung in Latin, and 
are much too solemn to narrate them in such a con- 
nexion. How awfully trifling, then, must the 
aeting of the boy-bishop have appeared to any se- 
rious and thoughtful mind. ‘The account goes on 
to state, that ‘*the procession was made into the 
quire by the west door, and in such order (as it 
should seem by Molanus,) that the dean and canons 
went foremost, the chaplains next, the bishop with 
his little prebends, in the last and highest place; 
the bishop taketh his seat, and the rest of the chil- 
deren dispose of themselves upon each side of the 
quire, upon the uppermost ascent; the canons resi- 
dent bearing the incense and the book, and the 
petit canons the tapirs, according to the rubrick.” 
‘The account further informs us that the procession 
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was repeated the next day, and, after more mock 
worship, the boy-bishop, sitting in his seat, gave 
the benediction, or blessed the people. 

This farce was even severely enforced; for Gre- 
gorie adds that ‘* The Statute of Sarum was com- 
pelled: to provide that no man whatsoever, sub pe- 
na majoris excommunicationis, under the pain of 
anathema, should interrupt or press upon these 
children at the procession spoken of before, or in 
anie other part of their service, in anie waies, but 
to suffer them quietly to perform and execute what 
it concerned them to do.” 

‘And the part was acted yet more earnestly, 
for Molanus saith, that this bishop in som places 
did reditus, census, et capones, annuo accipere, 
receive rents, capons, &c. during his year, &c. And 
it seemeth by the Statute of Sarum, that hee held 
a kind of visitation, and had a full correspondence 
of all other state and prerogative.’”’ ‘‘ More than 
all, this Molanus telleth of a Christian bishop in 
the church of Cambraie, who disposeth of a pre- 
bend which fell void in his moneth (or year) to his 
master. In case the chorister-bishop died within 
the moneth, his essequies were solemnized with 
an answerable glorious pomp and sadness. He was 
buried (as all other bishops) in all his ornaments.” 

*« In the cathedral of ‘Sarum,’ as Gregorie in- 
forms us, ‘* There lieth a monument in stone of a 
little boie, habited all in episcopal robes, a miter 
upon his head, a crosier in his hand, and the rest 
accordingly. ‘The monument laie long buried it- 
self under the seats near the pulpit, at the removal 
whereof, it was of late years discovered, and trans- 
lated from thence to the north part of the nave, 
where it now lyeth betwixt the pillars, covered 
over with a box of wood.” 
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It shows the corrupt state of the popish church, 
and the superstition and ignorance which it cherish- 
ed, that such a profane custom should have been 
allowed even to invade the walls of the cathedrals, 
and to receive the sanction of the highest priestly 
authorities. It was, however, at last, deemed too 
bad to be continued, and, by a canon of the Coun- 
cil of Cognac, held in 1260, chorister-bishops were 
forbidden; but they were not wholly suppressed 
in France before the year 1444, when the doctors 
of the Sorbonne addressed a spirited letter on this 
subject to all the bishops of the kingdom. | 

The Feast of Fools was the most extraordinary 
festival that took place on or about the Christmas 
season. It was taken from the Roman Saturnalia, 
when slaves were admitted to an equality with 
their masters. Even archbishops and bishops 
played at ball with their subject clerks. Some 
lay Greeks introduced it into the West. On the 
day of the festival the petty canons elected an 
Abbott of Fools, who after the ceremony and Te 
Deum, was chaired to a place where the others 
were assembled. At his entrance, all arose, and 
even the bishop, if present, was bound to pay him 
homage. Wine, fruit, and spices. were next served 
to him. Singing, hissing, howling, shouting, &e. 
then followed, one party against another. A short 
dialogue succeeded, after which the porter madea | 
mock sermon. They then went out into the town, 
cracking jokes upon every body whom they met. 
In these visits the abbot wore a dress, whether a 
mantle, tabard, or cope, with a hoop of vair: it was 
his place, if any thing indecorous was done in the 
choir, to correct and chastise it, 

In the Feast of Fools, they put on masks, took 
the dress of women, danced and sung in the choir, 
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ate fat cakes upon the horn of the altar, where the 
celebrating priest played at dice, put stinking stuff 
from the leather of old shoes in the censer, jumped 
about the church, with the addition of obscene 
jests, songs, and unseemly attitudes. Another part 
of this ridiculous buffoonery was shaving the pre- 
centor of fools upon a stage erected before the 
church in the presence of the people; and during 
- the operation he amused them with lewd and vul- 
gar discourses and gestures. ‘This exhibition was 
not confined to a particular day. When it was 
upon St. Stephen’s day, they sung as part of the 
mass, a burlesque composition called the Prose of 
the Ass, or The Fool’s Prose, by a double choir, 
and at intervals they imitated the braying of an ass. 
This bears some resemblance to the 4esiival of the 
Ass. . 
Jubilee.—The Jews had a jubilee, of which we — 
read in Lev. xxv. 8,17. ‘The Church of Rome 
has adopted this festival. When it is celebrated at 
Rome, the Pope grants a plenary indulgence to all 
persons visiting in a proper manner the churches of 
Saints Peter and Paul, in that city. ‘In the bull 
or proclamation published for the Jubilee at Rome, 
in 1825, the Pope invites all Christians to take a 
journey to his great city, where, besides the bene- 
fit of a plenary indulgence, they will have the com- 
fort of approaching the sepulchres of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, who are supposed to be buried at a cer- 
tain place, though no mortal being has ever seen 
their bodies; and beholding the very manger in 
which our Saviour was laid at his birth, and all the 
instruments of his passion; that is to say, the cross 
on which he was hung, the nails which fastened 
him to it, the lance which pierced his side, the very 
crown of thorns which was on his head: for the 
9 
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Pope pretends to be in possession of all these 
Perics, "= | 

To Boniface VII. is attributed the introduction 
of the jubilee into his church. On its first ap- 
pointment it was designed to be a centenary; but 
it so replenished the coffers of the holy see, that it 
offered a great temptation to shorten the intervening 
time. Clement VI. accordingly, reduced it to fifty 
years. Urban VI. shortened it again, bringing it 
down to thirty-five years, that being, as was said, 
the age of Christ. Succeeding Popes brought it 
down to twenty-five years, that every person might 
have the benefit of it once in his life time. ‘lhe 
privilege of holding jubilees was granted by Boni- 
face 1X. to several princes and monasteries; for 
instance, to the monks of Canterbury, who had a 
jubilee every fifty years, when the people resorted 
in crowds to the tomb of Thomas a Becket. The 
Pope appoints a jubilee now as often as he thinks 
proper: there is usually one at the coronation of a 
Pope. Sometimes a bull of indulgence is granted 
in form of a jubilee. ‘The erection of a splendid 
place of worship in Ireland, has been deemed of 
sufficient importance for issuing such a bull. ‘Then 
a plenary indulgence is granted to all those who 
may visit such edifice in the prescribed manner, 
and with the frequency directed. 

Plenary Indulgence in Form of a Jubilee.—The 
following are extracts from a bull of Pope Pius 
VII., May, 1809, and the observations are those of 
the Roman Catholic bishop, who appended his 
name. He caused those to be circulated in a pas- 
toral address to those of his persuasion in the dio- 
cese of Cork. ‘This affords a specimen of modern 
Popery in the United Kingdom: 

‘* Beloved Brethren—Animated with the warm- 
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est desire of promoting your eternal welfare, both 
from a sense of our duty, and out of the tenderest 
love of your dear souls, we resolved immediately 
on completing our cathedral chapel, to establish a 
mission in it of pious exercises and instructions for 
the space of a month; and, in order to induce our 
brethren to attend thereat, and to profit by those 
effectual means of sanctification, we applied to the 
Holy See for a solemn plenary indulgence, in form 
of a Jubilee, which the Holy Father was most gra- 
ciously pleased to grant, by a bull to the following 
purport: 

‘** Pius VII., by Divine Providence Pope, grants 
unto each and every one of the faithful of Christ, 
who after assisting at least eight times of the holy 
exercise of the mission, (in the new cathedral of 
Cork,) shall confess his or her sins with true con- 
trition, and approach unto the holy communion, 
shall devoutly visit the said cathedral chapel, and 
there offer up to God for some space of time, pious 
and fervent prayers for the propagation of the holy 
Catholic faith, and to the intention of our Holy 
Father, a plenary indulgence applicable to the souls 
in purgatory, by way of suffrage, and this in form 
of a jubilee.” 

‘Such, beloved brethren, is the great, the ines- 
timable grace offered to us by the vicar of Jesus 
Christ in his name, and of which he earnestly in- 
vites us: all to partake. The greater, the more 
valuable it is, the more should we dread to abuse 
it—the more careful should we be to render our- 
selves worthy of it. The gifts of God are only for 
those who prepare their hearts to receive them.”’ 
Short extracts from this bull, being modern, will 
be interesting. 

In order further to enforce this jubilee, the Ca- 
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tholic is also told, **T’o neglect profiting of this 
grace would be most highly injurious to the sacred 
source from whence it flows, and would justly. 
render us unworthy of ever receiving the least 
mercy or favour at the hands of God.” ‘If you 
neglect this grace, if you suffer the holy time of 
indulgence to pass without profiting of it, there is 
every reason to fear that the time of God’s mercy 
shall pass from you, never more to return.”’ “The 
ministers of Jesus Christ, invested with his autho- 
rity, animated with his spirit, expect you with a 
holy impatience, ready to ease you of that heavy 
burden of sin, under which you have so long la- 
boured. Were your sins as red as scarlet, by the 
grace of the absolution and application of this 
plenary indulgence, your souls shall become white 
as snow.” 

‘*‘ Wherefore, dearly beloved, that you may all 
know that, which, according to the rule of his 
Holiness, is necessary to gain the benefit of this 
plenary indulgence, granted in form of a jubilee, 
you will observe— 

‘¢ First, that it will commence in our new ca- 
thedral chapel on the first Sunday in Advent, being 
the 28th day of the present month of November, 
and will continue until the festival of St. John 
the Evangelist, being Monday, the 27th December, 
both inclusive. 

‘Secondly, in order to gain the plenary indul- 
gence, it is necessary to be truly penitent, to make 
a good confession, to receive worthily the holy 
communion, to assist, at least eight times, at the 
instructions and pious exercises of the mission, 
and to offer up forsome time to God, in a visit to 
the cathedral, pious and fervent prayers for the 
propagation of the holy Catholic faith, and to the 
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intention. of our Holy Father the Pope. Five 
paters and five aves and a creed, to the above in- 
tention, will fulfil the above obligation. 

‘‘ Thirdly, all priests approved of by us to hear 
confessions can, during the above time, absolve all 
such persons as present themselves, with due dis- 
positions, at confession, in order to obtain this ple- 
nary indulgence, from all sins and censures reserved 
to the Holy See or to us, they enjoining upon such 
persons as are thus absolved a salutary penance. 

‘‘ We order this pastoral letter and instruction 
to be read in every chapel of our diocese in town 
and country, at every mass, on Sunday the 14th, 
Sunday the 21st, and Sunday the 28th of Novem- 
ber instant, and on Sunday the 5th of December 
next. Given at Cork, November 2d, 1813. 

(Signed) ‘¢Francis Moyzan.” 


St. Lawrence.-—The festival of this saint is 
kept in the Church of Rome on the 10th of August. 
He is supposed to have died at Rome, a martyr to 
the Catholic faith. ‘The Escurial is a monument 
of that event: it is one of the royal palaces of 
Spain, about fifteen miles from Madrid, and is one 
of the largest in Europe. As St. Lawrence is said 
to have been broiled upon a gridiron, this palace, 
in commemoration of that event, is built in the 
shape of the gridiron, and indeed may be called the 
palace of gridiron, for every thing about it assumes 
the same form: it consists of several courts and 
quadrangles, all disposed in the shape of a grid- 
iron, and the royal family occupy the handle. 

Haunted House.—Such a thing is now ridiculed, 
except by the most weak and uneducated classes 
of the peasantry, and but few of them in this en- 
lightened age give credit to such an absurdity. 
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Robbers, coiners, and other persons of the like de- 
scription formerly availed themselves of the credu- 
lity of their age to secure for themselves the pre- 
tended haunted dwelling, where they might be 
sheltered from all discovery, and pursue their nefa- 
rious designs without fear of interruption. Popery, 
however, made this available to some purpose. In 
Scott’s ** Discoverie of Witchcraft,’’ we have a 
comparison instituted between popish exorcists and 
other conjurers. The author there informs us that 
the account about to be given was published by a 
great doctor of the Catholic community, Jacobus 
de Chusa. 

‘‘ First (forsooth) he saith, it is expedient to fast 
three daies, and to celebrate a certaine number of 
masses, and to repeate the seven psalmes peniten- 
tiall: then four or five priests must be called to the 
place where the haunt or noise is: then a candle, 
hallowed on Candlemas daie, must be lighted, and, 
in the lighting thereof, also must the seven psalmes 
be said and the gospell of St. John; when there 
must be a crosse and a censer with frankincense, 
and therewithall the place must be censed or per- 
fumed; holie water must be sprinkled, and a holie 
stoale must be used, and (after divers other cere- 
monies) a praier to God must be made in manner 
and form following: **O Lord Jesus Christ, the 
knower of all secrets, which always revealest all 
hoalsome and profitable things to thy faithfull chil- 
dren, and which sufferest a spirit to show himself 
in this place, we beseech thee, for thy bitter pas- 
sion, &c., vouchsafe to command this spirit to re- 
veale and signify unto us thy servants, without any 
terror or hurt, what he is, to thine honour and to 
his comfort.” Jn nomine Patris, &e. And then 
proceed in these words: ‘ We beseech thee, for 
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Christ’s sake, O thou spirit, that if there be anie 
of us, or among us, whom thou wouldest answer, 
name him, or else manifest him by some signe. 
Is it Frier P.? or Doctor D.? or Doctor Bure? or 
Frier Feats? or Sir John? or Sir Robert?’ ef sic 
de caeteris circumstantibus. For if it is well tired, 
saith the glosses, he will not answer everie one. 
If the spirit make anie sound of voice or knocking 
at the naming of anie one, he is the cousener (the 
conjurer, | would say) that must have the charge 
of this conjuration or examination. And these, for- 
sooth, must be the interrogatories; to wit: ‘ Whose 
soule art thou? Wherefore comest thou? What 
wouldest thou have? Wantest thou anie suffrages, 
masses, or almes? How manie masses will serve 
thy turne—three, six, ten, twentie, thirtie, &c. ? 
By what priest? Must he be religious or secular? 
Wilt thou have anie fasts? What? How manie? 
How great? And by what persons? Among hos- 
pitallers, lepers, or beggars? What shall be the 
signe of thy perfect deliverance? Wherefore liest 
thou in purgatorie?’ and such like. ‘This must be 
done in the night. 

‘‘ If there appeare no signe at this houre, it must 
be deferred until another houre. Holie water must 
be left in the place. ‘There is no feare, they saie, 
that such a spirit will hurt the conjurer, for he can 
sinne no more, as being in the meene state between 
good and evill, and as yet in the state of satisfac- 
tion. If the spirit do hurt, then it is a damned 
soule, and not an elect. Everie man may not be 
present hereat, speciallie such as be weake of com- 
plexion. ‘They appeare in diverse maners, not 
alwaies in bodie or bodilie shape, (as is read in the 
life of St. Martine that the divell did,) but some- 
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times invisible, as onely by sound of voice or noise. 
Thus farre Jacobus de Chusa.” 

Holy Water.—This is neither more nor less 
than salt and water, alias salt-water. The propor- 
tions of the ingredients are half a peck of conse- 
crated salt and four gallons of spring water; that 
out of St. Winifred’s well was held in high estima- 
tion. ‘*The Catholic Christian Instructed’’ gives 
a full account of the preparation of this curious 
article. ‘*'The priest signs himself with the sign 
of the cross, and says, ‘ Our help is in the name 
of the Lord.” Answer: ‘ Who made heaven and 
earth.’ Then he proceeds to the blessing of the 
salt which is to be mingled with the water, and, 
frequently using the’sign of the cross, he says as 
follows: 

The Exorcism of the Salt.—** 1 exorcise thee, 
O creature of salt, by the living God, by the true 
God, by the holy God, by that God who, by the 
prophet Elisha, commanded thee to be cast into 
the water to cure its barrenness, that thou mayest, 
by this exorcism, be made beneficial to the faith- 
ful, and become to all them that make use of thee 
healthful, both to soul and body; and that in what 
place soever thou shalt be sprinkled, all illusions 
and wickedness and crafty wiles of Satan may be 
chased away, and depart from that place, and every 
unclean spirit, commanded in his name, who is 
to come to judge the living and the dead, and the 
world by fire. Amen. 

‘Let us pray. O almighty and everlasting 
God, we most heartily implore thy infinite merey 
that thou wouldst vouchsafe, by thy piety, to bless 
and to sanctify this thy creature of salt, which thou 
hast given for the use of mankind, that it may be 
to all who take it for the health of mind and body, 
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and that whatever shall be touched or sprinkled 
with it may be free from all uncleanness, and from 
all assaults of wicked spirits, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ,” &c. 

After this, the priest proceeds to the blessing of 
the water: 

Lhe Exorcism of the Water.—‘‘I exorcise thee, 
O creature of water, in the name of God the Father 
Almighty, and in the name of Jesus Christ his Son 
our Lord, and in the virtue of the Holy Ghost, that 
thou mayest, by this exorcism, have power to chase 
away all the power of the enemy; that thou mayest 
be enabled to cast him out, and put him to flight, 
with all his apostate angels, by the virtue of the 
same Jesus Christ our Lord, who is to come to 
judge the living and the dead, and the world by 
fire. Amen. 

‘‘ Let us pray. O God, who, for the benefit of 
mankind, hast made use of the element of water in 
the greatest sacraments, mercifully hear our pray- 
ers, and impart the virtue of thy blessing to this 
element, prepared by many kinds of purifications ; 
that this thy creature made use of in thy myste- 
ries may receive the effect of thy Divine grace, for 
the chasing away devils and curing diseases; that 
whosoever shall be sprinkled with this water, in 
the houses or the places of the faithful, may be free 
from all uncleanness, and delivered from evil; let 
no pestilential spirit reside there, no infectious air ; 
let all the snares of the hidden enemy fly away, 
and may whatever envies the safety or repose of 
the inhabitants of that place be put to flight by the 
sprinkling of this water, that the welfare which we 
seek by the invocation of thy holy name may be 
defended from all sorts of assaults, through,” &e. 

Then the priest mingles the salt with the water, « 

10 
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saying, ‘¢ May this salt and water be mixed to- 
gether, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.”’ 

Then follows a prayer, in which are these 
words: ‘* We pray and beseech thee, O Lord, 
with dread and humility, to regard with a favoura- 
ble countenance this creature of salt and water, to 
enlighten it with thy bounty, and to sanctify it with 
the dew of thy fatherly goodness, that wheresoever 
it shall be sprinkled, all infection of the unclean 
Spirit may depart, and all fear of the venomous 
serpent be chased away,” &c. 

The blessing being ended, the priest sprinkles 
himself and the people with this water. 

The use of holy water follows as a matter of 
course. ‘This wondrous article is chiefly used for 
sprinkling, a custom which the Roman Catholics 
derived from the lustral water of the Pagans, which 
the early Fathers abominated. Julian, the arch- 
apostate, was aware of this, and wishing to per- 
plex the Christians, he directed the lustral water 
to be sprinkled upon the meat in the public mar- 
kets, in order to compel the Christians to eat meat 
which they considered polluted, or else to suffer 
the inconvenience of abstaining from that article of 
food. Eventually it became of frequent use in the 
church. Vestments, vessels, &c., set apart for 
Divine service among the Roman Catholics, are 
sprinkled with it. ‘The Catholics would have us 
believe that miracles have been performed by using 
it, ‘*more particularly when it has been used 
against magical enchantments and the power of the 
devil.” «*It is sometimes sprinkled on cattle, with 
an intention to free or preserve them from diaboli- 
cal enchantments; and, in some spiritual books, 
-there are prayers to be said on such occasions, by 
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which the safety of such animals, as being a tem- 
poral blessing to the possessors, is begged of God, 
whose Providence is extended to all his creatures. 
It is wont also to be blessed and sprinkled in 
churches on Sundays, in the beginning of the so- 
lemn office. It is kept in vessels at the doors of 
the same churches, that it may be taken by the 
faithful as they enter. It is also kept in private 
houses.”’ 

Hosr is used by way of abbreviation for hostia, 
a victim or sacrifice offered to the Deity. Hence, 
host in the Church of Rome, is a name given to 
the elements used in the eucharist, or rather to the 
consecrated wafer, which they offer up every day, 
a new host or sacrifice for the sins of mankind. 
They pay adoration to the host, upon the presump- 
tion that the elements are no longer bread and 
wine, but transubstantiated into the real body and 
blood of Christ. The host is always carried to the 
sick in Catholic countries in procession and with 
much ceremony. Protestants have often been 
treated with great severity in Catholic countries 
when they have been so unfortunate as to meet the 
host, and refused to pay it adoration by kneeling 
down in the dirty streets. 

Image-worship.—The establishment of image- 
worship among those who called themselves Chris- 
tians was not accomplished without difficulty and 
debate. An image is worshipped, at one of the 
principal parish churches in Seville, under the title 
of the Virgin of Health. ‘The charm of this de- 
nomination draws numbers to the sanctuary, which, 
being in the centre of the wealthiest population, 
derives considerable splendour from their offerings, 
In exchange for these, they often receive a sheet 
of printed paper, containing, with regular intervals, 
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the words salus infirmorum, in a very small type. 
In case of illness, one of the lines is cut off, and 
being curled into a small roll, the patient swallows 
it in a glass of water. 

Marriace.—The Romish church defines mar- 
riage to be a sacrament, instituted by our Saviour 
to establish a holy alliance between man and 
woman, in order that they may bring up the chil- 
dren who shall spring from it in his fear and love. 
The ritual ordains that marriages be solemnized 
on work-days; that a priest shall always be present 
at the ceremony; banns published thrice before 
marriage at the parochial mass. ‘The ritual enu- 
merates, as impediments to marriage, error, condi- 
tion, a vow of chastity, consanguinity, certain 
crimes, difference of religion, force or violence, 
ties, impotency. At the altar, the priest is accom- 
panied by one or two clerks, who carry the holy 
water-pot, the sprinkler, the rifzal, a little bason 
to put the ring in, in order to bless it. ‘The recip- 
rocal consent of each party is absolutely necessary, 
and without it the marriage would be null. After 
the consent yes, or some equivalent sign is given, 
the priest, making them join hands, says, ** Z join 
you im marriage,’ &c., makes the sign of the 
eross, and sprinkles them with holy water; he 
blesses the wedding-ring, and sprinkles it with 
holy water in the form of the cross. ‘To all this 
the priest adds some prayers, after which follows 
an exhortation to the married couple and to the 
assembly, and afterwards mass. Previously to 
marriage, the parties should confess themselves 
and receive the sacrament. (See Alet’s Ritual.) 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


RITES, CEREMONIES, AND SUPERSTITIONS OF POPERY. 
(Continued.) 


Mass.—The office or prayers used at the celebra- 
tion of the eucharist is called, in the Church of 
Rome, by the name of mass. As the mass is re- 
garded by the Roman Catholics as a representa- 
tion of the passion of our blessed Saviour, so every 
action of the officiating priest and every part of 
the service is supposed to allude to the particular 
circumstances of his passion and death. The word 
mass comes from the Hebrew missach (oblatum;) 
or from the Latin missa missorum; because, in 
former times, the catechumens and excommuni- 
cated were sent out of the church, when the dea- 
cons said Jte missa est, after sermon and reading 
of the epistle and gospel; they not being allowed 
to assist at the consecration. Menage derives the 
word from missio, ‘*‘ dismissing:’’ others from 
missa, ** missing, sending,’’ because, in the mass, 
the prayers of men on earth are sent up to heaven. 
The general division of masses consists of high 
andlow. High mass is that sung by the choris- 
ters, and celebrated with the assistance of a deacon 
and sub-deacon: low mass is that in which the 
prayers are barely rehearsed without singing. 
There are many different or occasional masses 
in the Romish church, some of which have no- 
thing peculiar but the name; such are the masses 
of the saints; that of St. Mary of the Snow, cele- 
brated on the 5th of August; that of St. Margaret, 
patroness of lying-in-women; that of the feast of 
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St. John the Baptist, at which are said three masses ; 
that of the Innocents, at which the gloria in excel- 
sis and the hallelujah are omitted, and, it being a 
day of mourning, the altar is of a violet colour. 
As to ordinary masses, some are said for the dead, 
and, as is supposed, contribute to fetch the soul 
out of purgatory: at these masses the altar is put 
in. mourning, and the only decorations are a cross 
in the middle of six yellow wax-lights; the dress 
of the celebrant and the very mass-book are black; 
many parts of the office are omitted, and the people 
are dismissed without the benediction. 

If the mass be said for a person distinguished for 
his rank or virtues, it is followed by a funeral ora- 
tion; they erect a chapelle ardente, that is, a re- 
presentation of the deceased, with branches and 
tapers of yellow wax, either in the middle of the 
church, or near the deceased’s tomb, where the 
priest pronounces a solemn absolution of the de- 
ceased. 

There are likewise private masses said for stolen 
or strayed goods or cattle, for health, for travellers, 
&c., which go under the name of votive masses. 
Speaking of private masses, let it be noted that they 
are not so called because they are said in private, 
which they need not be and are not, but are to be 
heard in open church; nor are they so called be- 
cause the private interest of those procuring them 
is thereby consulted, but because, in them, the 
priests only receive the elements. 

The priest who celebrates mass uses the expres- 
sion, Bibite ex hoc omnes, * drink ye all of it,” 
and yet he does not permit one of the people to 
drink any of that to which the words apply; for 
the cup in the Lord’s supper, (if we may call the 
mass so,) is withheld from the laity in the Church 
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of Rome: the priests invariably keep that to them- 
selves. The cup being thus withheld, there must 
have been a motive; but whether Roman Catho- 
lies are to be found who would name the same 
motive, as we should, is questionable. This sac- 
rilege appears to have originated in the desire to 
promote the superiority of the clerical order. Some 
of the priests have said that they are called the 
clergy for being the lot of the Lord; on which 
one says, ‘ As if the people for whom Christ died 
were the lot of the devil.”’ 

The superstitious regard in which the conse- 
crated elements are held by the Roman Catholics 
appears from the following narration, of one who 
had himself been a priest among them: ‘I gave,” 
says he, ‘‘ the sacrament to a lady, who had on 
that day a suit of new clothes. She did not open 
her mouth wide enough to let the wafer be placed 
on her tongue:—the laity may not touch it with 
their hands. By my carelessness, it fell upon one 
of the sleeves, and thence to the ground. I ordered 
her not to quit the place; and, after the commu- 
nion was over, I went to her again, and cutting 
out a piece of the sleeve where the wafer had 
touched and scratching the ground, I took both the 
piece of the dress and dust of the floor, and carried 
them to the piscina; but I was suspended ab officio 
et beneficio for eight days, as a punishment for my 
distraction or for not minding well my business.”’ 

According to those who profess to explain the 
service of the mass, it is full of meaning. The 
canonical dress of the person who officiates, in all 
its parts, and the several actions he performs, (and 
he is quite an actorifin his way,) all mean some- 
thing. In a ‘Directory for Saying Mass,’’ the 
officiating party is instructed when to bow, when 
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to kneel, when to stretch out his hands, when to 
lift up his eyes, &c., &c. It would be an amusing 
spectacle to see one of these actors practising his 
part of the dumb show, preparatory to making his 
début upon the ecclesiastical stage to perform the 
tragedy of mass. Here follows a list of the offi- 
ciating priest’s vestments, with their significations 
appended. 


Anamice forthe head . . ) ={The veil which the Jews put 
upon Christ. 

A garment of that colour which 
Herod put upon Christ. 

The cord which bound Christ in 
the garden. 

The cord by which Christ was 
led to execution. 

The cord with which he was 
tied to be scourged. 

The purple garment put upon 

| Christ by his enemies. 


An alb or white linen garment 


Pia Ale |. Vind bo: dar igor ate 


A stoleonthe neck. .. 


represents 
ee 


Something like a shee on the 
left hand . hives 
A rich vestment over ab } 

J 


The altar and its furniture teach as under: 


EHOROISE lear ate phat AD The cross. 
The white covering ao The linen in which the corpse. 
was wrapped. 
J The sepulchre. 
The stone enclosing the se- 


m 
The chalice . 5 
The pater or plate which con- of 
tains and covers the brea se | pulchre. 
A burning candle on the altar, | © | Christ’s brightness. 
Bread. ste | The body of Christ. 
Wine mixed with water - « (|The blood of Christ. 

Together with the above-named articles, let there 
be one standing by the altar, no matter whether 
he be a man or a boy, with a sacring bell in his 
hand, and all the requisites will be provided for 
saying mass. 

The priest, being duly attired, moves forward 
towards the altar, and crosses himself repeatedly, 
both on his forehead and breast. He advances 
and retreats, and thus acts the prostration of Christ 
in the garden. He makes confession, intreat- 
ing the Virgin and the saints to pray for him. He 


bows very low. He smites on the breast, saying, 
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mea culpa, ‘through my fault,”’ &c. He pro- 
nounces absolution. He approaches nearer to the 
altar, and crosses, and kisses it. But now, turn- 
ing to the Missal, we find as follows: ‘* When the 
priest goes up to the altar, say, ‘Take away from 
us OUr iniquities, we beseech thee, O Lord, that 
we may be worthy to enter with pure minds into 
the holy of holies,’ &c. When he bows before the 
altar, say, ‘ We beseech thee, O Lord, by the me- 
rits of thy saints whose relics are here, and by 
all the saints, that thou wouldest vouchsafe to for- 
give me all my sins.’”’ 

The introit follows. They pronounce the Greek 
words kyrie eletson, ** Lord have mercy upon us.” 
The petition for mercy is repeated nine times. The 
priest proceeds to the middle of the altar, looks 
upon the pix, makes a courtesy, and recites the 
gloria in excelsis. He turns round and says, ‘‘ The 
Lord be with you.” The collects, &c. follow. 
By-and-bye he removes to the end of the altar, un- 
covers the chalice, and makes a solemn bow to the 
pix. He reads the gospel and the people cross 
themselves. Now the priest kisses the book, and 
recites the creed. If it be a high day the altar is 
censed. He turns to the people and says, ‘* The 
Lord be with you.” ‘Turning round again to the 
altar, he gues on with the offering, which is done 
by holding up the chalice with the cake upon the 
cover of it; lifting up his eyes he recites the offer- 
tory, which runs thus, ‘Take, O Holy Trinity, 
this oblation which I, unworthy sinner, offer in 
the honour of thee, of the blessed Virgin Mary, 
and of all thy saints, for the salvation of the liv- 
ing, and for the rest and quiet of all the faithful 
that are dead.” 

Then follows this prayer, ‘* Accept, O Holy 
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Father, almighty and eternal God, this unspotted 
host, which J, thy unworthy servant offer unto 
thee, my living and true God, for my innumerable 
sins, offences, and negligences, and for all here 
present, as also for all faithful Christians, both 
living and dead.”’ &c. 

He puts wine and water into the chalice, and 
makes a prayer. Then follows the oblation of the 
chalice thus :—*' We offer unto thee, O Lord, the 
chalice of thy salvation, beseeching thy clemency 
that it may ascend before thy Divine Majesty as a 
sweet savour for our salvation and for that of the 
whole world.”? 'The priest bows before the altar 
and prays. He blesses the bread and wine; washes 
his hands; bows at the middle of the altar, &c. 
&c. This account is compiled from Roman Ca- 
tholic books; but the prayers and ceremonies are 
not exactly the same in all places and at all times. 

The Canon of the Mass follows, amid repeated 
crossings and superstitious prayers. When the 
consecration is to be said, the sacring bell is rung 
to call up attention. After transubstantiating the 
bread, or changing it into the body of Christ, the 
Missal says, ‘‘ kneeling the priest adores and then 
elevates the sacred host.’? He holds it over his 
head to be seen, and the people here fall down upon 
their knees, &c. &c.; for the Council of Trent has 
declared in express terms—* It is not to be doubt- 
ed that all faithful Christians should give to this 
sacrament the highest worship, called latria, which 
is due to the true God;’’ and it has pronounced a 
curse on those who should oppose the same. 

A Missal, printed in Dublin in 1794, furnishes 
the following passages on mass, as ‘* necessary for 
the better understanding thereof :”’ 

‘* When the priest goes to the altar; Jesus enters 
the garden, ; 
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When the priest begins mass; Jesus prays in 
the garden. 
At the confiteor; Jesus falls on his face to the 
earth. 
When the priest kisses the altar; Jesus is be- 
trayed with a kiss. 
When the priest goes to the corner of the epistle: 
Jesus is led captive. 
At the introit; Jesus is struck on the face. 
At the kyrie eleison; Jesus is denied by Peter. 
At Dominus vobiscum; with a look of Jesus 
Peter is converted. 
At the epistle; Jesus is led to Pilate. 
At munda cor meum; Jesus is brought to Herod. 
At the gospel; Jesus is scoffed and sent back to 
Pilate. 
At the unveiling of the chalice; Jesus is spoiled 
of his garments. ; 
At the offertory; Jesus is scourged. 
At the covering of the chalice ; Jesus is crowned 
with thorns. 
When the priest washeth his fingers; Pilate 
washeth his hands. 
At the orate fratres; Pilate says to the Jews, 
‘Behold the man!’ 
At the preface; Jesus is condemned to die. 
At the memento for the/living; Jesus bears his 
cross. 
When the priest holds his hands over the chalice; 
Veronica offers Jesus a towel. 
When the priest signs the oblation; Jesus is 
nailed on the cross. 
At the elevation of the host; the cross is raised 
up. 
ie the elevation of the chalice; Jesus’s blood 
flows from his wounds. 
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At the memento for the dead; Jesus prays for 
the world. 

At the nobis quoque peccatoribus; the conver- 
sion of the thief. | 

At the Pater noster; the seven words of Jesus 
Christ on the cross. » 

At the breaking of the host; Jesus dies on the 
cross. 

When the priest puts part of the host into the 
chalice; the soul of Jesus descendeth into hell. 

At the Agnus Dei; the conversion of many pre- 
sent at the cross. 

At the communion; Jesus is buried. 

At the ablution; Jesus is anointed. 

After communion; Jesus’s resurrection. 

At Dominus vobiscum; Jesus appears to his 
disciples. 

At the last collect; Jesus converseth forty days 
with his disciples. 

At the last Dominus vobiscum; Jesus ascends 
into heaven.”’ i 


ieee So oe 


Maunday Thursday is the day before Good 
Friday. Maunday is thought to be a substitute 
for mandate here, and that the expression has re- 
ference to a command of Christ. It is sometimes 
called the day of blessing and cursing. ‘The Pope 
then publicly pronounces his anathema against 
heretics. 

Miracles.—'T he papists pretend to miracles. In- 
deed, they now admit into the calendar no saint 
who is not regarded as having performed miracles. 
How comes it to pass that they have been able to 
preserve amongst them to this day the reputation 
of working miracles? ‘To this it may be replied, 
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that the miracles of modern date pretended to by 
them, have been wrought either before persons 
drowned in ignorance and incapable to try them, 
or before those who were resolved at any rate to 
believe them. It is said that the occasions of their 
miracles are frequently too trivial for the special 
interposition of the Deity. 

At the dissolution of monasteries, in the reign of 
Henry VIII., the frauds practised by the Romish 
priests on the people were detected and exposed. 
A plenitude of these is to be found on record, from 
which the following may suffice. ‘¢ The rood of 
grace at Boxley, in Kent, made with divers devices 
and wires to turn the eyes and move the lips, to 
bow, to shake the head, hands, and feet, was pub- 
licly exposed at St. Paul’s cross, by John, bishop 
of Rochester; and, after a sermon upon it, there 
broken and pulled in pieces, the people laughing 
at that which but a few hours before they adored.” 
The story of the ridiculous origin of this rood of 
grace is related in Lambert’s *‘ Perambulation of 
Kent.” 

‘** In the same church, there was also the image 
of St. Rumwald, a very small one, representing a 
boy saint; the use of which image was this :—if 
you would have any benefits by the rood of grace, 
you must first be shriven by one of the monks ; 
then, by lifting at St. Rumwald, proof was to be 
made whether you were in clean life, as they called 
it. If you were clean, then was your way made 
for your offering to be accepted before the holy 
rood. If you were not clean, which was known 
by your not being able to lift the image, then must 
you be confessed again, it being presumed you had 
concealed some foul sin. But then here was the 
trick :—the image being small, hollow, and light, 
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that a child of seven years old might easily lift it; 
there was a device to fasten it to a post with a pin 
of wood, which a knave, standing behind, could 
put in and out as he list; and when the pin was 
in, the strongest man could not stir it. Now when 
any person offered bountifully, the pin was pulled - 
out, that he might lift it easily; but to one who 
proved stingy the image was immovable. Thus, 
beside the advantage in point of gain, this process 
instead of devotion frequently proved a source of 
diversion to the monks and bystanders, who might 
frequently see a strong athletic fellow tug in vain 
at that which a mere child had easily taken up 
before.” 

Another such imposture was practised at Hales, 
in Gloucestershire, where the blood of our Saviour, 
brought from Jerusalem as they pretended, had for 
many ages drawn great offerings thither from re- 
mote parts, the rather because it was reported to 
have this miraculous property, that if any were in 
mortal sin he could not see it. ‘The devotee, having 
been confessed, and made his offering at the altar, 
the priest retired to the back part of the chapel and 
put forth a little cabinet, or vessel of chrystal, 
which was thick and opaque on the one side and 
transparent on the other. If a rich devout man 
came, they would show him the thick side where 
he could see nothing, till he had paid for as many 
masses and given as large alms as they thought 
fit; then, to his great consolation and assurance of 
his not being in mortal sin, would they, by slight 
of hand, turn to him the thin side, where he might 
see the blood, which at last was discovered to be 
but the blood of a duck, every week renewed by 
the wicked priests, who, for lucre, had kept the 
secret a long time among themselves. 
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Ordeal.—This was, formerly, one of the me- 
thods of trial in England. Should any one ask 
about the propriety of introducing it in a book on 
Popery, he may be told that the church at one time 
countenanced and fostered the practice, and as the 
priests were always employed on such occasions 
they had an interest in supporting it. In fairness 
it should be stated, that the canon law disallowed 
of trial by ordeal before it was set aside by English 
law, which happened in the reign of Henry II. 

There were several modes of trial by ordeal re- 
soried to, but the chief were those of fire and water. 
They were sometimes performed by proxy. Hence 
the saying of being willing to ‘go through fire and 
water to serve any one.” Fire-ordeal required a 
person to take into his hand a piece of red-hot iron 
without hurting himself, or to walk blindfold, bare- 
footed, and without injury, over red-hot plough- 
shares. Water-ordeal required the accused to 
plunge the bare arm as far as the elbow into the 
boiling water without being scalded, as he was 
proved innocent only when, being cast into a pond 
of water, he sunk to the bottom. 

The priests who presided at these trials, which 
were frequently conducted in churches, and gene- 
rally on consecrated ground, are supposed to have 
been in possession of a recipe for a preparation to 
enable a man to pass successfully through the fire- 
ordeal, or that of hot water. It is observed, ‘‘ that 
we meet with no example of any champion of the 
church who suffered the least injury from the touch 
of hot iron in this ordeal; but when any one was 
so fool-hardy as to appeal to it or to that of hot 
water with a view to deprive the church of any of 
her possessions, he never failed to burn his fingers 
and lose his cause.” 
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It has been observed that there were other me- 
thods of ordeal besides those just specified. ‘*’The 
cornsed, or consecrated bread and cheese, was the 
ordeal to which the clergy commonly appealed, 
when they were accused of any crimes; in which 
they acted a very prudent part, as it was attended . 
with no danger or inconvenience. It was per- 
formed in this manner:—a piece of barley-bread 
and a piece of cheese were laid upon the altar, 
over which a priest pronounced certain conjura- 
tions, and prayed with great fervency that if the 
person accused was guilty, God would send his 
angel Gabriel to stop his throat, that he might not 
be able to swallow that bread and cheese. ‘These 
prayers being ended, the culprit approached the 
altar, took up the bread and cheese and began to 
eat it. If he swallowed freely he was declared in- 
nocent.”’ 

Our historians inform us that Godwin, earl of 
Kent, in the reign of king Edward the Confessor, 
abjuring the death of the king’s brother, at last 
appealed to his cornsed, which stuck in his throat 
and killed him. 

This custom was gradually abolished and long 
since discontinued, though the remembrance of it 
still subsists in certain phrases of abjuration re- 
tained among the common people, who sometimes 
may be observed to say, ‘*I will take the sacra- 
ment uponit. I wish this may be my last mor- 
sel,’’ &c. 

Patron Saints.—In the Catholic Directory for 
Ireland, for 1839, is a goodly list of these benefac- 
tors. Our Sister Island has thirty-six called patron 
saints of the dioceses of Ireland. Indeed, every 
parish has its saint to whom the church is dedica- 
ted, as St. Paul’s, St. Mary’s, St. Michael’s, d&c. 
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These saints have assigned to them severally their 
particular festivals. It is enjoined that ‘‘ the patron- 
saint’s day of each diocese, and each parish, and 
that of each sainted founder of religious orders, be 
observed by all concerned, as days of devotion.” 

These patron saints are a substitute for the tute- 
lary deities of the heathen. Just as these had their 
patron gods for their countries and cities, so the 
Romanists have assigned particular saints to the 
patronage of places and nations, as St. George for 
England, St. Patrick for Ireland, St. David for 
Wales, St. Dennis for France, d&c. 

This imitation of the heathen is carried out a 
little further, for as they appropriated employ- 
ments to their several deities, as Mars to be called 
upon in war, and Esculapius in sickness, and 
thought that one of their deities was more power- 
ful by land, and another by sea, one taught elo- 
quence, another physic, &c., so have these imitated 
them, and even gone beyond them. Old Rome 
was content with Eseulapius alone in all matters 
that related to disease and medicine; but these have 
many saints to invoke on such occasions. Having 
so many saintly patrons, they are able to divide 
the labour to a nicety. We are informed that St. 
Agatha is good for sore breasts, St. Appolonia for 
the toothache, St. Sigismund for fevers, St. Antho- 
ny for inflammations, &c. Not only every trade 
and employment, but every species of cattle has 
its distinct patron saint. This is alluded to in these 
old lines, which are to be found in /v2’s *‘ Book of 
Martyrs.” 


“ To Saint Syth for my purse, 
Saint Loy save my horse, 
For my teeth to St. Apoline,” &c. 
11 
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The Roman Catholics are required to observe 
‘“‘the feast of the patron saint of the parish.” 
Every church, they tell us, ‘* has a patron, in order 
that the faithful in each parish may have a special 
protector with God in heaven, and on earth a par- 
ticular model to imitate.”’ 

‘‘Our patron saint, Ist, protects us against the 
enemy of our salvation; 2. Accompanies us in the 
way to heaven; 3. Continually prays for all our 
wants.” 

Penance.—The doctrine of penance is held by 
the Roman Catholics—indeed it is one of their 
sacraments, and one difference between their trans- 
lation of the Scriptures and ours is the substitution 
of the term penance for repentance. He who has 
read his Bible with attention knows that it repre- 
sents repentance as necessary to salvation, and fre- 
quently exhorts to repent; how great an injury, 
therefore, is inflicted upon the unsuspecting Catho- 
lic by corrupting his Bible on this point. When 
his attention ought to be directed to sorrow for sin, 
he is, by this deception practised upon, him, made 
to think of a sacrament of his church called penance. 
He has been taught that there is great virtue in 
practising bodily austerities. He knows that some 
of the popish saints are held up as wonderful ex- 
amples in this way, and the natural result of this 
will be, if he be under a painful concern abcut his 
soul, that he will apply to his priest to confess and 
submit to do penance as he shall be directed, and 
then, upon receiving absolution, will hope that he 
has been effectually working out his salvation. 
Dr. Gregory, in his ** Church History,”’ informs 
us, that sometimes the monks undertook, for pay, 
to suffer vicariously the necessary scourgings or 
other involuntary pains of penitents, and adds, 
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‘« How far these holy men fulfilled their numerous 
contracts of this nature it is impossible to ascer- 
tain.” 

PETER-PENCE.— This was a grant conferred upon 
the see of Rome by the ancient Saxon monarchs 
of this kingdom. It was an annual payment to be 
made on Lammas-day, which was kept by the 
Church of Rome as the festival of Peter’s bonds, 
and so it became, also, the festival of an English- 
man’s bonds. The grant is said to have been first 
made by Ina, king of the West-Saxons, about the 
year 726. This Ina, according to the fashion of 
the times, undertook a pilgrimage to Rome: there 
used to be many such pious ramblers in those days 
of darkness. The poor deluded monarch proceeded 
yet further, even to the abdication of his throne 
and retirement to a cloister. During his visit at 
Rome, he settled upon the Pope the grant called 
Peter-pence, and made it chargeable upon his en- 
tire dominions, which included the whole of the 
west of England. A suspension of this tribute took 
place in the time of Edward III., owing to the 
Pope’s alliance with the French king, who was 
his enemy. With this exception the payment con- 
tinued till the Reformation from Popery, in the 
time of Henry VIII., since which it never could 
be revived. | 

By means of Peter-pence, a considerable sum of 
money was annually raised in this country for the | 
see of Rome. A penny was payable for every 
chimney that smoked in England. Indeed, before 
the Conquest, it was a property-tax; for such only 
paid Peter-pence who were worth thirty pence in 
yearly revenue, or half a mark in goods; but after- 
wards it was collected, generally, of all house- 
holders who were solvent, and that under heavy 
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penalties. This was no trifling revenue. uller, 
in his ‘Church History,”’ writes: ‘* Upon a rea- 
sonable computation it could not be less than £7,500 
per annum, which, though it seems but a small 
matter out of a whole nation’s purse, yet, consid- 
ering it was a constant issue, the same, during 
the whole seven hundred years that it was paid, 
amounts to five millions two hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds.’? Now this was, in those days, 
an immense sum. | 
It may here be added that, upon a computation 
made by order of King Henry III., in the year 
1245, it appeared that more money was carried 
out of England annually, by the Pope’s authority, 
than all the revenues of the crown put together. 


CHAPTER IX. 


RITES, CEREMONIES, AND SUPERSTITIONS OF POPERY. 
( Concluded.) 


PitermacEe.—The practice of going on pilgrim- 
age is traced to the belief of holy places; the pil- 
grims resorting to such spots with the hope that 
their prayers will be more acceptable there, or 
their sins more readily, forgiven, as well as to be 
excited to devotion by what they behold. 
Pilgrimages began to be made about the middle 
ages of the church, but they were most in vogue 
after the end of the eleventh century, when every 
one was for visiting places of devotion—not ex- 
cepting kings and princes, and even bishops made 
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no difficulty of being absent from their churches 
on the same account. The’ places most visited 
were Jerusalem, Rome, Tours, and Compostella. 
As to the latter place we find, that in the year 1428, 
under the reign of Henry VI., abundance of licenses 
were granted from the crown of England to cap- 
tains of English ships, for carrying numbers of 
devout persons thither to the shrine of St. James; 
provided, however, that those pilgrims should first 
swear not to take any thing prejudicial to England, 
nor to reveal any of its secrets, nor to carry out 
with them any more gold or silver than what would 
be sufficient for their reasonable expenses. Sub- 
sequently, a great number visited Loretto, in the 
chapel of which stands the casa santa, or holy 
house, in which it is pretended, the Virgin Mary 
lived at Nazareth. ‘The legend says, it was carried 
by angels from Galilee into Dalmatia, and thence 
to the place where it now stands. It was cus- 
tomary for every pilgrim, after performing his de- 
votions, to make a present to the splendid image 
of «* the Lady of Loretto,” alias the Virgin Mary, 
so.that the treasury of the chapel became immensely 
rich. 

In almost every country where Popery has been 
established, pilgrimages have been common. In 
England the shrine of St. Thomas a Becket was 
the chief resort of the pious; and in Scotland, St. 
Andrew’s, where, as tradition informs us, was de- 
posited a leg of the holy apostle. In Ireland they 
have been continued even down to modern times, 
for from the beginning of May till the middle of 
August, every year, crowds of popish penitents, 
from all parts of that country, resort to an island 
near the centre of Lough Fin, or White Lake, in 
the county of Donegal, to the amount of three thou- 
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‘sand five hundred or four thousand. Such, at least, 
was the case before the year 1823, the date of this 
account. ‘These pilgrims are mostly of the poorer 
sort, and many of them are proxies for those who 
are richer; some of the wealthy, however, with 
priests and bishops, occasionally made their ap- 
pearance. 

Prayer.—The following is an example of the 
Catholic guides on this subject:—The ‘* Ordo 
Romanus’’ has in it several prayers which were 
composed for the cutting of children’s hair; they 
have the,title of ‘* Orationes ad tonsurandum pu- 
erum.”? This was one of the superstitions which 
the church borrowed from the Pagans. It had 
been usual to defer to a certain time the cutting of 
a child’s hair, and to send the hair to some person 
who thereby acquired a particular interest in that 
child, and was considered as nearly related to it. 
The Pagans usually appropriated the first cuttings 
of the hair of their infants as an offering to some 
of their diviniies. ‘This Pagan rite was brought 
into the Christian church thus in this as in num- 
berless other instances; in return for Christianity 
supplanting Paganism, the latter corrupted the 
former. 

There was printed in Dublin, in 1794, revised 
and corrected by the Rev. B. Me. M., permissu 
supertorum, a book called the ** Key of Paradise.”’ 
It contains the following announcement: 

‘¢'l’o the Catholic reader.— W hosoever shall say 
devoutly these ensuing prayers in honour of the 
most sacred passion of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and in honour of his most blessed mother, 
the Virgin Mary, and continue the said devotions 
for the space of thirty days, may hope mercifully 
to obtain his lawful request, as hath been often 
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experienced.’’? Again we read, ‘* Kneeling before 
a crucifix, &c., say the following prayer to obtain 
your lawful petition.”’ In the middle of the prayer 
the following words occur in italics, ** Mention 
here THE THING YOU DESIRE, or reflect mentally 
upon tt.” 

Bidding Prayer.—This expression refers to the 
practice of praying for the souls of benefactors in 
popish times. The bidding prayer was said before 
the sermon, ‘The expression seems to have come 
into use from bidding the people pray for certain 
persons. <A form of this kind is inserted in the 
account of Exeter cathedral, published by the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, and taken from the archives 
of the church written in the time of Edward IV. 
It begins, ‘* Ye shall pray for the state of al holy 
Church; for our holy fader the Pope, with alle his 
college of cardinalls; for the holy lande, that of 
his heigh mercy sende hit sone into cristenmen- 
shonde. Also for the erchebysshoppe of Canter- 
bury,’’ &c. page 11; with a long enumeration of 
persons dead and living. ‘The regular long prayer 
before the sermon is an evident modification of this, 
and is still called by some the bidding prayer. 

Prayers for Horses.— Scott, in his ‘‘ Discoverie 
of Witchcraft,’ supplies us with the following: 
‘‘ There are divers bookes, imprinted as it shoulde 
appeare with the authoritie of the Church of Rome, 
wherein are conteined manie medicinal! praiers, 
not onelie against all diseases of horses, but also 
for everie impediment and fault in a horse; inso- 
much as if a shoo fall off in the midest of his jour- 
nie, there is a praier to warrant your horse’s hoofe, 
so as it shall not breake how far soever it be from: 
the smithe’s forge.’”? Our author intimates that 
the smiths would not thank them for this prayer. 
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‘+ ]tem, the Duke of Alba; his horse was conse- 
crated, or canonized in the lowe countries, at the 
solemn masse, wherein the Pope’s bull, and, also, 
his charme was published; he, in the mean time, 
sitting as viceroy with his consecrated standard in 
his hand till masse was done.”’ 

Praying in an Unknown Tongue.—lt is a fact 
that public worship among the Roman Catholics 
is conducted, in most countries, in the Latin lan- 
guage, which the common people do not under- 
stand. It is curious to read what reasons are as- 
signed for this practice. ‘The titular bishop of 
Siga, in a printed sermon of his, apologizes for it 
thus: ‘¢ The reasons why, in the celebration of 
mass, the Latin language is used are simply these. 
First, the Latin and Greek were the languages 
where the Christian religion was first promulgated. 
In these languages, therefore, the liturgy of the 
chuch was originally composed, nearly in its pre- 
sent form. When several centuries afterwards, 
the languages of modern Europe began to be form- 
ed, the church did not think proper to alter the 
languages she has ever used in the celebration of 
the holy sacrifice: for if, on the one hand, these 
languages, by becoming dead, had ceased to be 
understood by the unlearned, on the other, they 
became like a body raised from the dead, immortal, 
unchangeable; and, on this account, the better 
adapted for preserving unaltered the awful doctrines 
and mysteries committed to their care. Would 
prudence have justified the setting aside the pure, 
the dignified, the immutable languages of the primi- 
tive church—languages which, though no longer 
spoken by the unlettered, were still, as they are at 
this day, the universal languages of the learned in 
every country—and the adoption, in their stead, of 
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the numberless barbarous, half-formed, and daily 
changing languages of modern Europe? Would 
it have been respectful, would it have been secure, 
would it have been practicable, to commit to these 
rude and uncertain vehicles the sacred deposit of 
the faith and hope of Christians?’’ Any one but a 
Roman Catholic priest must smile at such reasons 
for praying ina language which the professed wor- 
shippers cannot understand. ‘The poor Roman 
Catholic gave as good a reason as any assigned by 
this titular bishop, who is reported to have said 
that the reason for praying in Latin was ‘‘ because 
the devil did not understand it.’’ The saying bears 
some marks of probability, when we remember that 
such an opinion was propagated among the believers 
in the Roman Catholic faith. Scott says, ** Indeed, 
our witching writers saie that certaine divells speake 
onelie the language of that countrie where they are 
resiant [resident,] as French or English,” &c. 
Can we wonder at the poor population in Roman 
Catholic countries being deplorably priest-ridden 
and ignorant. 

felics.—Roman Catholic relics are the supposed 
remains of saints and martyrs; of their persons, 
their apparel, or something else belonging to them. 
These are preserved with much care, are held in 
great veneration, and are\devoutly kissed, and even 
carried about in procession. Relics are used as a 
kind of charms or amulets, and as instruments of 
pretended miracles. 

The respect paid to relics appears to have origi- 
nated in a very ancient custom which prevailed 
among Christians, that of assembling at the ceme- 
teries or burying-places of the martyrs, for the 
purpose of commemorating them, and of perform- 
ing Divine worship there. 

12 
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The honour and supposed advantage of being 
possessed of relics would create a great demand 
for such articles, and the price given for them 
would ensure an abundant supply ; so it is not to 
be wondered at that F. Mabillon, a Benedictine, 
should have found cause to complain that the altars 
were loaded with suspected relics, numerous spu- 
rious ones being every where offered. He adds, 
too, that bones are often consecrated, which, so far 
from belonging to saints, probably do not belong 
to Christians. These relics are supposed to give a 
peculiar sanctity to a place, and worship is thought 
to have special efficacy where such precious de- 
posits are to be found; hence has arisen the prac- 
tice of placing them in churches and under the 
altars. 

In saying mass where relics are deposited, the 
priest bows down before the altar, and says, ‘* We 
beseech thee, O Lord, by the merits of thy saints 
whose relics are here,’’ &&c. When, in the twelfth 
century, the bishops enriched themselves by the 
sale of indulgences, the abbots and monks were 
not qualified to grant them; they, therefore, had 


recourse to other methods of enriching themselves. 


They carried through the country the carcasses and 
relics of the saints in solemn procession, and per- 
mitted the multitude to behold, touch, and embrace 
these sacred and lucrative remains, at certain estab- 
lished prices. It is not, perhaps, generally known 
that our laws have prohibited the introduction of 
relics into this country. It is enacted that relies 
are forbidden to be used or to be brought into Eng- 
land, by several statutes. Amongst the mighty mass 
of relics in all countries, some in England were 
very famous. At Reading was found the figure of 
an angel with one wing, which the monks affirmed 
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to have brought over the head of the spear that 
pierced Jesus Christ. At St. Edmund’s Bury were 
some coals, said to be part of those that roasted St. 
Lawrence; the parings of St. Edmund’s toes; a 
supposed great quantity of the real cross; and cer- 
tain relics to prevent rain. 

Rosary.—The rosary is a method of counting 
-the beads, so as to meditate upon the incarnation, 
passion, and resurrection of Christ; and it is divi- 
ded into three parts, each part consisting of five mys- 
teries, to be contemplated during the repeating of five 
decads or tens upon the beads. ‘The first five are 
called the joyful mysteries, viz. the annunciation, 
the visitation to St. Elizabeth, the birth, the purifi- 
eation, and the disputation of Christ in the temple. 
The next five are called dolorous, as having rela- 
tion to the passion of Christ, his agony in the gar- 
den, flagellation, crowning with thorns, bearing 
his cross, and crucifixion. ‘The five last are called 
the five glorious mysteries, viz. the resurrection, 
ascension, descent of the Holy Ghost, glorifica- 
tion, and the assumption of the Virgin herself. In 
the rosaries, for one paternoster, they say ten ave- 


marias; that is to say, they pray to the Virgin ten 


times as often as to God. ‘The Lord’s prayer and— 
angelical salutation are repeated, because these 
prayers being most pleasing to Jesus Christ, the 
oftener repeated the more they promote his glory, 
and the more efficacious they become in obtaining 
their effect. It is also advised that then we should 
adore God through Jesus Christ, and beseech the 
Holy Virgin to offer him our prayers. 
Sacraments.—Sacrament is derived from the 
Latin word sacramentum, which signifies an oath, 
particularly the oath taken by soldiers to be true 
to. their country and general. The word was 
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adopted by the writers of the Latin church to de- 
note those ordinances of religion, by which Chris- 
tians came under an obligation of obedience to 
God, and which obligation, they supposed, was 
equally sacred with that of an oath. ‘The Council 
of Trent fixed the number of the sacraments at 
seven. ‘This multiplication of the sacraments is a 
peculiarity of the popish church, for the Protes- 
tants acknowledge only these two—baptism and 
the Lord’s supper. ‘To these the Romanists add 
the five following; confirmation, penance, extreme 
unction, holy orders, and matrimony. The Coun- 
cil of Trent anathematized those who make the 
sacraments either fewer or more than seven, and 
also every person who excludes from the list of 
sacraments any one of those before mentioned. 
The Papists also hold the efficacy of the sacra- 
ments ex opere operato, that is, from the mere per- 
formance of the ceremony.’’ ‘They believe that 
grace is actually conferred by them when duly 
administered, by the mere administration of them. 
This doctrine has the sanction of the Council of 
Trent. It amounts to this: ‘‘ If I were a drunken 
abandoned wretch, and my priest no better, yet, 
by virtue of his office, when he should officiate 
sacramentally to me, he would convey grace to my 
soul.”’ To every well-informed, unprejudiced pious 
mind, it must be grievous that such a sentiment 
should be tanght by those who profess to teach 
Christianity. 

Sanctuary.—The right of sanctuary was intro- 
duced into England in the times when Popery 
flourished, and a superstitious veneration was paid 
to consecrated buildings and land. ‘The law of the 
right of sanctuary, as it obtained in England, may 
be thus stated. Ifa person accused of any crime, 
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(except treason wherein the crown, and sacrilege 
wherein the church, was too nearly concerned, ) 
had fled to any church or churchyard, and, within 
forty days afterwards, went in sackcloth and con- 
fessed himself guilty before the coroner, and de- 
elared all the particular circumstances of the 
offence, and took the oath in that case provided, 
that he abjured the realm, and would depart thence 
forthwith at the port that should be assigned him, 
and would never return without leave from the 
king, he, by this means, saved his life. He was, 
however, to observe the conditions of the oath, by 
going, with a cross in his hand and with all conve- 
nient speed, to the port assigned, and embarking ; 
for if, during the forty days’ privilege of sanctuary, 
or in his road to the sea-side, he was apprehended 
in any court for this felony, he might plead the 
privilege of sanctuary, and had the right to be re- 
manded if taken out against his will. The immu- 
nity of these privileged places was very much 
abridged in the time of Henry VIII., and in that of 
James I. it was entirely abolished. It must occur 
to the reader, that great evils would naturally arise 
from the use that might be made of these asylums. 
The church, however, regarded the right of sanc- 
tuary as one of its privileges, and adhered to it 
tenaciously. 

Tue Virern Mary.—The Catholics have seve- 
ral festivals relating to the Virgin Mary. Their 
Directory mentioning them informs us, ‘‘ The re- 
surrection of the blessed Virgin Mary is the credible 
tradition of several celebrated churches, founded on 
the opinion of St. Augustin, who says, ‘ That very 
far from believing that the body of the Mother of 
God has ever been delivered to the worms, the 
thought alone would horrify him.’’’ It is added, 
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‘¢On this day we should enter into the spirit of 
the church, to give God thanks for the great fa- 
vours he has granted to the blessed Virgin, whose 
protection we should implore, promising fo serve 
her, and imitate her virtues, particularly her puri- 
ty.” ‘The blessed Virgin Mary has been always 
without stain, as the church teaches; the slightest 
imperfection never sullied her heart.’’ ** We thank 
God for having preserved the Christians from the 
invasion of the Turks, through the intercession of 
the blessed Virgin.” 

The high veneration in which the Virgin. Mary 
is held by the Papists further appears from the fol- 
lowing hymn. Its author was Pero Lopez de 
lyala; its translator, as supposed, Mr. Bowring. 


LADY! STAR OF BRIGHTEST RAY. 


“Lady! star of brightest ray, 
Which this world of darkness guides, 
Light thy pilgrim on his way, 
For his soul in thee confides! 


* Thou art like the fragrant bough 
Of the beauteous cassia-tree; 
Like the orient myrrh art thou, 
Whose sweet breath is worthy thee. 
Lady, when the sufferer mourns, 
’*Tis to thee he bends his eye; 
’Tis to thee the sinner turns, 
Virgin of the cloudless sky ! 


“Thee has wisdom’s son compared 
To the towering cedar trees; 
And thy church, which thou dost guard, 
To Mount Sion’s cypresses. 
Thou art like the palm-trees green, 
Which the richest fruits have given; 
Thou the olive-radiant queen, 
Blooming in the bower of heaven! 
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*« Brightest planet of the sea, 
Dazzling gate in heaven’s abode, 
Virgin in the agony, 
Mother, daughter, spouse of God. 
Though the curse that Eve had brought 
O’er her children threatening stood, 
All the evil that she wrought, 
Lady ! thou hast turned to good.” 


At Florence, in the church of Santa Croce, is a 
chapel, called ‘‘'The Buonaparte Chapel,”’ where 
are deposited the remains of some of the Buona- 
parte family. Under the altar is inscribed, ‘* This 
altar is dedicated to the Virgin Mary, the great 
consolation of the afflicted, by Julia Clary Buona- 
parte, in memory of her beloved daughter who 
reposes in this chapel.” 


CHAPTER X. 


THE CRUEL, PERSECUTING SPIRIT OF POPERY—THE 
CRUSADERS. 


CurisT, his disciples, and apostles, did not pro- 
pagate religion by fire and sword. ‘There is no 
instance of it. ‘Their compulsion was that of per- 
suasion only. Persecution may make men hate 
religion, but it can never make them love it. It 
may make them change their professions, and be- 
come hypocrites, to avoid its severities, but it can 
never change the heart and make them ‘ new crea- 
tures in Christ Jesus.’’ But the Popish religion 
is renowned for its cruelties. Wherever it has had 
supreme power it has in all ages been tyrannical in 
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the highest degree, and the Catholics have equalled 
or excelled the Pagans in the fury of their zeal 
against those who would not submit their con- 
sciences to the slavery of their authority. ‘The 
sword, tortures, and fire and faggot have been their 
common instruments of cruelty. 

Of their use of the sword, Tue Crusapes will 
furnish an evidence. 

Tuer Crusanes, or croisades, is a name for war- 
like expeditions undertaken for the sake of religion ; 
but the term is generally used with less latitude, to 
denote that series of adventures in which Europe 
for a long course of years, with burning zeal, en- 
gaged against the infidels residing in the Holy 
Land. ‘The adventurers wore the badge of the 
cross, worked with red worsted, on the right shoul- 
der. ‘These enterprises were carried on in those 
dark days under the notion of serving religion, and 
were greatly promoted by the ecclesiastics, with 
whom the first crusade originated. The Holy 
Land changed owners in 1064, the Saracens gave 
place to the Turks, after which the difficulties and 
dangers of the pilgrims in that quarter increased. 
The spirit of pilgrimage about that time was unu- 
sually high, owing to a prevailing notion that the 
period of Christ’s appearance at Jerusalem drew 
near. The ill-treatment which the pilgrims re- 
ceived from the Turks was, therefore, matter of 
public notoriety, and of universal reprobation, over 
the Christian part of Europe, and a growing dis- 
satisfaction was felt that the ‘Turks should retain 
the Holy Land in their possession. Peter the 
Hermit has become celebrated in history for the 
part he acted on this occasion. He had himself 
been on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and could, 
therefore, speak freely of the difficulties and dan- _ 
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gers of the way. The removal of these, as well 
as to free the Christians of the East from the op- 
pressive tyranny to which they were subjected, 
were his reasons for attempting to raise an army 
for the conquest of Canaan. ‘This was bold un- 
dertaking for a hermit, but in those days the eccle- 
siastics had greater power over people’s minds 
than they now have, and Peter might hope to pro- 
cure a host of warriors if the Pope would favour 
the scheme. He sought the concurrence of his 
Holiness, who summoned a council on the business 
at Plancentia, which consisted of the amazing num- 
ber of four thousand ecclesiastics, in addition to 
thirty thousand seculars. They met in the open 
air. The vast assembly was successively addressed 
by Peter and the Pope. ‘The reasons before men- 
tioned were urged in their harangues, and the meet- 
ing declared for war and engaged to carry it on. 
Another council was summoned at Clermont in 
Auvergne, with similar success, the council having 
proclaimed a plenary indulgence to those who en- 
listed under the cross. The assembly was wrought 
up to enthusiasm and shouted, “It is of God!’’ 
these words were said to have arisen from Divine 
impulse, and were adopted as a signal in their sub- 
sequent exploits. Multitudes enlisted for the war- 
fare, and wore, as was said, the badge of the cross, 
So populous was this holy war, that persons of all 
ranks embarked in it; estates were sold, and money 
was profusely subscribed to carry it on. Even the 
fair sex caught the war-spirit so as to put on ar- 
mour and act the warrior. ‘The forces were thought 
to be too numerous to proceed in company; they, 
therefore, went out to the place of destination in 
two separate hosts. ‘The first army consisting of 
about three hundred thousand was conducted by 
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Peter the Hermit and Gaultier or Walter. It took 
a route of its own. ‘The department of the com- 
missary had been neglected, and being in want, 
committed depredations which provoked hostility 
towards them, and produced assaults by which vast 
numbers were slain. ‘The army which followed 
was better disciplined, though much larger, for it 
consisted of seven hundred thousand men. ‘The 
general rendezvous was Constantinople. ‘They 
were not without some success. ‘The troops com- 
manded by Godfrey, took the city of Nice. Jeru- 
salem itself was captured, and Godfrey chosen 
king. At Ascalon a battle was fought with the 
Sultan of Egypt, in which he was defeated. And 
here the first crusade ended. 1144 is the date of 
the second. In this the Emperor Conrad III. and 
Louis III. of France, took the lead. It did not 
succeed. Another army was equally unfortunate, 
to the failure of which the treachery of the Chris- 
tians of Syria contributed. 1188 is the date of the 
third. An army was raised which in time mus- 
tered three hundred thousand. ‘The kings of Eng- 
land and France were engaged in this. ‘The cru- 
saders did not preserve their union sufficiently to 
carry on successful operations. ‘They retired after 
concluding a peace with Saladin the Sultan of 
Egypt. 1195 is the date of the fourth. Saladin 
had died. ‘The Emperor Henry VI. headed this 
crusade, and in several battles he was victorious; 
but death arrested him and then that expedition 
terminated. 1198 is the date of the fifth. The 
originator of this was Pope Innocent III. ‘The 
plague diminished the number of the crusaders. 
Party dissensions also prevailed, and they were 
defeated by the Sultan of Aleppo. 1228 is the 
date of the sixth. Damietta was captured, but 
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could not be retained by the crusaders. The Em- 
peror Frederick, and the Sultan, afterwards con- 
cluded a peace for ten years. 1249 is the date of 
the seventh. St. Lewis now took the lead. Sick- 
ness among his men obliged him to retreat, He 
and his nobility were captured and most of his 
army slain. ‘The prisoners were liberated after 
concluding a ten years’ peace.. 1279 is the date 
of the eighth. ‘This had the same leader as the 
last. He did not survive the present. It ended 
without contributing any thing towards the recov- 
ery of the Holy Land. In the year 1291, the Sul- 
tan of Egypt plundered Acre, and completely drove 
the Christians out of Syria. Since that period 
several Popes have made ineffectual attempts to 
get up another crusade. In these wars of religion, 
according to the computation of Voltaire, not less 
than two millions perished. ‘The invaders com- 
mitted the most horrid barbarities when the Turks 
fell into their hands. They spared none when 
they captured Jerusalem: they had no pity for 
either sex or age. 

‘Tue SpanisH ARMADA is another historical fact 
connected with popish ambition and cruelty. 

The term armada is of Spanish origin and de- 
notes a fleet of armed ships. ‘The armada here 
treated of was equipped and despatched against 
this country in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Its 
object was to dethrone the Queen, who was uni- 
versally considered, among the Catholics, as a 
wicked protectress of heretics, and whose troops 
had provoked Philip, by committing some depre- 
dations in Europe and America. ‘The raising of- 
such a fleet was a great undertaking, and this oceu- 
pied three years in preparation, for the greater part 
of which time its destination was successfully con- 
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cealed. It was remarkable for the bulk of some 
of its ships; indeed, they were both larger and 
stronger by far than any that had been previously 
constructed. It was also a very large fleet, for it 
contained as many as one hundred and fifty ships. 
It was well equipped, no money having been 
spared to render it competent for its destination 
and design. It was supplied with food enough for 
six months, and had an immense quantity of mili- 
tary stores. Spain (now impoverished) was at that 
time possessed of vast resources, owing to its rich 
colonial possessions. Its coffers were amply sup- 
plied from the treasures of America and the Indies. 
On board the armament were, in addition to the 
crews of the ships and the soldiery, two thousand 
gentlemen volunteers, connected with the first fami- 
lies in their country. ‘The crews of the vessels 
amounted to eight thousand, and the soldiery mus- 
tered twenty thousand. In addition, there were 
assembled about Dunkirk and Nieuport for embark- 
ation, in union with this expedition, thirty-four 
thousand warriors. That nothing might be want- 
ing which the Pope could supply to ensure suc- 
cess to the invaders, a papal bull was issued to 
absolve the subjects of the Protestant Queen of 
England from their allegiance. The Pope also 
pronounced his impious benediction on the fleet, 
and called it Invincible. ‘To oppose this mighty 
armament, England could, at first, command no 
more than thirty ships of war. It may, therefore, 
easily be imagined what was the state of the pub- 
lic mind when the news got abroad, that the Span- 
iards were coming with so superior a force. ‘The 
smallness of our ships, no less than the inferiority 
of their numbers, constituted a dejecting disparity. 
A series of disasters happened to the Spaniards, in 
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which we ought gratefully to acknowledge the hand 
of God. Both their admiral and vice-admiral died 
before the sailing of the fleet, by which its depar- 
ture was delayed, and a less experienced officer 
obtained the chief appointment. ‘The fleet, at 
length, weighed anchor, set sail, and put to sea: 
on the very next day it was obliged to return 
through stress of weather. It did return, -but in an 
enfeebled state, for some of the smaller craft: had 
gone down in the tempest. It refitted and set out 
again, and arrived off our coast. It afterwards 
proceeded to Dunkirk for the military there, and 
being followed by the English and Dutch fleets, it 
was attacked with so much success, as to become 
incapacitated for prosecuting its design. Return- 
ing home another storm arose, when it was pass- 
ing the Orkneys, and many ships were wrecked. 
Fewer than half the fleet regained the country 
whence it came, and fewer still of those on board 
revisited their native land. The invaders are said 
to have lost by this expedition eighty-one ships of 
war, and thirteen thousand five hundred men. ‘To 
rejoice in the loss of life, or the misfortune of ene- 
mies, of whatever religion, is unchristian; but we 
may and ought to thank God for preserving this 
country from Spanish domination and popish rule. 
The Spanish armoury, in the Tower of London, 
contains a collection of weapons of warfare and in- 
struments of torture which were found in the cap- 
tured vessels. When the Spaniards were asked 
by some of the English, what their intentions were, 
had their expedition succeeded, they replied, ‘To 
extirpate the whole from the island, (at least, all 
heretics, as they called the Protestants,) and to 
send their souls to hell !”’ 

The relation of the persecutions of what the 
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Catholics called heretics, would fill volumes. In 
several parts in Europe as well as\some in Asia, 
&c., great numbers were burned, hanged, and 
drowned, on account of religion. In France, the 
Waldenses, so ealled from Peter Waldo, a mer- 
chant of Lyons, who was a strenuous opposer of 
Popery, were pursued with unrelenting cruelty, 
and many who fled were put to death in other 
countries; about fifty were burned at Mayence, 
about eighty at Strasburgh, and several suffered at 
Oxford: at Avignon, a bookseller was burned for 
selling Bibles in the French language. Persecu- 
tion raged also against the Albigenses, who were 
of the reformed religion; the city and town of Ci- 
rasson were both taken and destroyed; the city of 
Beziers was reduced to a heap of ruins, and sixty 
thousand persons were murdered, Catholics being 
included, in order the more cruelly to destroy the 
Protestants. Four hundred citizens were slain at 
Meaux; one hundred and forty Huguenots, or Pro- 
testants, at Tours. On Bartholomew's Day, Au- 
gust 24th, 1572, sixty thousand Papists were 
armed, and furnished with all kinds of weapons, 
treacherously to destroy the Protestants of all ranks, 
who had been convened under false and friendly 
pretences; and on that fatal night, and during two 
succeeding days, the frantic populace were glutted 
with Protestant blood. Men, women, children, in- 
fants in the cradle, high and low, all were alike 
doomed to destruction. ‘The streets were strewed 
with carcasses, and the river Seine stained with 
blood! Since that time many have fallen by the 
sword and fire of persecution, not only in France, 
but in Spain and Portugal, where the Papists by 
means of the Inquisition, have spread death in the 
most dreadful forms, Also in Italy, Piedmont, and 
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Venice, persecution has raged, and in many parts 
of Germany and the Netherlands. 

One very memorable event in the French perse- 
cutions, was [HE REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF 
Nantes. King Henry IV. had published a famous 
edict about the year 1598, in which he had granted 
the Protestants the free exercise of their religion, 
and all the rights of citizens, though it was encum- 
bered with some conditions not quite consistent 
with the enjoyment of full liberty. It was, how- 
ever, a great boon, and the Protestants were thank- 
ful for it. But, in the year 1698, this edict, which 
Henry IV. had declared irrevocable, was abolished. 
A decree was passed by Louis XIV. to banish the 
Protestants from the country, and when they would 
gladly have obeyed it, a severe penalty was an- 
nounced against all who attempted to escape. The 
rack, the dungeon, and the scaffold, were ulti- 
mately used as instruments of punishment, and 
every cruelty inflicted which satanic malignity 
could devise. ‘The dragoons, who were quartered 
upon the people to convert them, exercised all 
kinds of cruelty, with the clergy at their head. 
They half-roasted the unhappy sufferers, stuck 
them with pins from head to foot, cut and slashed 
them with penknives, and led them up and down 
the room by the nose with red-hot pincers, to make 
them turn Catholics. These form a small part 
only of the atrocities committed. By this cruel, 
and at the same time, impolitic measure, no less 
than eight hundred thousand persons were driven 
from France; and these the richest manufacturers, 
and the most industrious people of the kingdom. 
Twenty millions of property were carried away 
by these fugitives, and the Protestant countries 
opened their arms most cordially to receive them. 
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The silk manufactory at Spitalfields owes its origin 
to this emigration. | 

Lhe Massacre at Nismes is of very modern 
date. It took place in the year 1815. At that 
period Napoleon had been driven from his throne, 
and a part of his policy was to favour the Protes- 
tants. ‘I'he south of France contained the greatest 
number of the reformed, and these the Catholics 
had not scrupled to threaten some time before, to 
satiate their revenge upon the Protestants in that 
neighbourhood, if Louis should be put in posses- 
sion of the crown. ‘The writer of these pages, in 
‘‘ A History of the Reformed Church of France,”’ 
prefixed to his ‘* French Preacher,” has epitomised 
this affair in a few words, having condensed the 
facts from the most authentic documents, commu- 
nicated by parties personally known to him :—* At 
length the fatal moment of revenge arrived, and in 
. the month of July about four hundred Protestants 
were inhumanly murdered at Nismes. The cruel- 
ties of the Roman Catholics were continued from 
day today. Numbers of the houses in which the 
Protestants resided were pillaged and burned, and 
many of their country seats were also destroyed. 
The murderers went about seizing their victims in 
their habitations, and then cut their throats before 
their own doors. Many were massacred in the 
fields. ‘Those who quietly surrendered prisoners 
were also murdered. A wretch, named Toilajon, 
a sweeper of the streets, with his own hands killed 
fourteen Protestants! Even the asylums of the 
dead were violated, and the grave of a young Pro- 
testant girl was broken open for the purpose of 
throwing her body into a common receptacle of 
filth. Infuriated with superstitious frenzy, the mad 
barbarians ran about the town, and expressed their 
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hopes that they should see a second Bartholo- 
mew’s Day. Many of the women disgraced their 
sex by joining in these atrocities. Above six thou- 
sand Protestants quitted their habitations, and took 
shelter in the mountains of the Cevennes; but the 
Prefect published a proclamation, recalling the 
principal persons who had left the town; they 
obeyed this order, and great numbers were assassi- 
nated upon their return. In consequence of this 
last act, multitudes again fled, but many of them 
were slaughtered on the roads, while others were 
thrown into prisons, where they were left to groan 
under their oppressions. These horrible transac- 
tions were not confined to Nismes; they extended 
to many of the principal towns in the vicinity of 
that place, and filled all the Protestants with the 
greatest dread.’’ A remarkable proof that this was 
a religious and not a political persecution was, that 
Protestants only suffered, and that Roman Catho- 
lics, who held the same political opinions escaped. 
This is a specimen of Popery, not in the early and 
dark ages, but in the nineteenth century.— Semper 
eadem. 


The persecutions of the Protestants in England, 
in the reign of Queen Mary, and in prior reigns, 
are so well known, that it is needless to swell these 
pages with the accounts. It is sufficient here to 
observe, that during Mary’s short reign, it is com- 
puted that two hundred and seventy-seven persons 
suffered by fire, besides those punished by impri- 
sonment, fines, and confiscations. Among those 
who suffered by fire, were five bishops, twenty- 
one clergymen, eight lay-gentlemen, eighty-four 
tradesmen, one hundred husbandmen, fifty-five wo- 
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men, and four children. The limits of this little 
volume oblige us to pass over many other scenes of 
cruelty in which the Roman Catholics have vented 
their rage on the Protestants, wherever they have 
had them in their power; in Venice, in Italy , n 
Piedment, in Bohemia, in Germany, in the Nether- 
lands, in Spain, in Portugal, &c. We must, how- 
ever, first glance at 

The Irish Massacre.-—The horrid conspiracy 
known by this name, was for the purpose of de- 
stroying the Protestants in Ireland. Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, the French minister, had promised the con- 
Spirators a considerable supply of men and money; 
and many Irish officers had given the strongest as- 
surances that they would heartily concur with their 
Catholic brethren, as soon as the insurrection ap- 
peared. On the preceding day, the plot was dis- 
covered by one Owen O’Connelly, an Irishman, 
for which the Parliament voted him five hundred 
pounds, and a pension of two hundred pounds per 
annum. ‘This discovery saved the city and castle 
of Dublin, but the bloody tragedy was acted over 
the rest of the kingdom. ‘The day fixed for the 
horrid massacre, was the 23d of October, 1641, 
the feast of /gnatius Loyala, founder of the Je- 
suits; and the chief conspirators, in the principal 
parts of the kingdom, were all prepared for the exe- 
cution of their dark deeds. Early on the morning 
of the appointed day they were in arms. Every 
Protestant who fell in their way was immediately 
murdered. No age, no sex, no condition, no rela- 
tion, companion, or friend, was spared! Without 
provocation, without opposition, the astonished 
English, living in profound peace, and as they 
thought, in full security, were murdered by their 
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nearest neighbours. Nor were they satisfied with 
merely inflicting death, but they studied to inflict 
it in the most lingering and cruel manner. ‘Ihe 
women rivalled the men in acts of barbarity, and 
the children were taught to insult the dead bodies. 
Day after day was the tragedy repeated, and Pro- 
testants in all parts of the kingdom fell victims to 
the fury of the persecutors, ‘The ignorant Irish 
were more strongly instigated to execute the infer- 
nal business, by the Jesuits, priests, and friars, who,. 
when the day for the execution of the plot was 
agreed on, recommended in their prayers, diligence 
in their great design, which they said would great- 
ly tend to the prosperity of the kingdom, and to the 
advancement of the Roman Catholic cause. They 
every where declared to the common people, that 
the Protestants were heretics, and ought not to be 
suffered to live any longer among them; adding, 
that it was no more sin to kill an Englishman than 
to kill a dog; that the relieving or protecting of the 
Protestants was a crime of the most unpardonable 
nature. 

The Inquisition.—This is the name given to an 
ecclesiastiaal tribunal which has been set up in se- 
veral countries by the Church of Rome. _ Its pro- 
fessed object is to suppress heresy: to examine 
and punish heretics. ‘This court was founded in 
the twelfth century by Father Dominic and his fol- 
lowers, who were sent by Pope Innocent III. with 
orders to excite the Catholic states and princes to 
extirpate heretics, to search into their number and 
quality, and to transmit a faithful account thereof 
to Rome. Hence they are called Inquisitors, and 
their tribunal the Inquisition. 

‘This abominable court has been established in 
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several European countries; but no where has it 
acted with such malignant energy, no where have 
its dungeons been so much like the vaults of hell, 
or the economy of its conductors so much like the 
economy of devils, as in Spain and Portugal. It 
has been horrible enough in Italy. It was forced 
for a time upon France and Germany; but in nei- 
ther of those countries did it ever gain a permanent 
footing. Great Britain has uniformly and success- 
fully resisted it. At present the grand Inquisition 
is known only in history; though it is only within 
a few years that it has been abolished; and there 
is much reason to believe that this infernal engine 
is still in operation, on a smaller scale, in different 
parts of Continental Europe. Of course, it moves 
now in the deepest silence, conscious that its doings 
will not bear to be looked at by the light of the 
nineteenth century; but if it could borrow power 
from the spirit of the age to extend its dominion, 
there is no evidence that it would not bring back 
in their full extent, the tragical horrors of preceding 
centuries, 

‘‘In Spain there were at one time no less than 
eighteen different inquisitorial courts: and besides. 
the vast numbers who were immediately connected 
with them as officers, there were twenty thousand 
familiars, or spies, scattered throughout the coun- 
try, whose business it was to mingle in all compa- 
nies, and drag all suspected persons to the cells of 
the Inquisition. Neither youth nor beauty, nor 
virtue nor age, nor the sacredness of domestic re- 
lations, furnished the least security against the ruth- 
less hands of these apostles from the pit. No man 
could lay his head upon his pillow without anxiety ; 
for he could feel no assurance but that, before the 
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light of another day, himself, or his wife, or his 
child, would receive a summons as awful and as 
irresistible, as if it had come from the king of 
terrors. No family could separate for the night, 
but the appalling conviction must have forced 
itself upon them, that they were not improbably 
taking of each other a final leave. Fancy the 
horror of the scene, when the prison-carriage was 
heard at the dead of the night, to stop before 
the door, and immediately a loud knock was ac- 
companied by the stern command, ‘Open to the 
Holy Inquisition;’ every inmate in the dwelling 
felt his blood curdle at the sound; the head of the 
family was called upon to give up the mother of 
his beloved and helpless children; he dared not 
even to whisper an objection or let fall a tear; but 
hastening back to her chamber, led her out, and 
placed her in custody of an incarnate demon: and 
then as the prison-carriage rolled away to the dun- 
geons, oh! how that husband was convulsed with 
agony, as he contemplated her as the innocent vic- 
tim of a long and living death. ‘The movements 
of these familiars were conducted with so much 
profound secrecy, that it was not uncommon for 
members of the same family to be ignorant of each 
other’s apprehension. One instance is recorded 
in which a father, three sons, and three daughters, 
all of whom occupied the same house, were sepa- 
rately seized, and thrown into the dungeons of the 
Inquisition, and knew nothing of each other’s fate 
till after seven years of torture; those of them who 
survived met to mingle their death-groans at an 
auto da fé. As the process of apprehension was 
usually conducted with the utmost silence, so, 
when the wretched victim was actually apprehend- 
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ed and carried to the dungeon for trial, he was 
never confronted by his accuser, nor even told what 
was the crime for which he had been arrested, but 
was left to conjecture the crime, and to accuse him- 
self; if he did not instantly confess, confession 
was extorted from him by virtue of the rack.” 

Torrures oF THE InquisiTion.—‘ Shall we 
conduct you to that abode of horror, that ante- 
chamber of hell, in which these deeds of darkness 
are perpetrated? The very exterior of the building 
indicates that it was made for some malignant pur- 
pose. You enter it by massive doors, and are led 
on by narrow and winding passages, rendered still 
more horrible by the dim torchlight which per- 
vades them, till you reach the dungeons in which 
men die by torture. Here is the depository of 
every thing that human ingenuity has invented to 
cause a protracted and agonizing death. Here is 
the torture by water; and the torture by fire; and 
the torture by the pendulum; and the torture by 
the rack; each one of which, if it were described 
to you, would cause your blood to freeze with 
horror. 

‘‘ When the vaults of the Spanish Inquisition 
were thrown open by the troops of Napoleon, an 
image of the Virgin Mary was discovered, which, 
on inspection, was found to be a torturing engine. 
She wore, beneath her robes, a metal breast-plate, 
thickly stuck with needles, spikes, and lancets. 
The familiar, who was present, was requested to 
work the engine; and he did so. As she raised 
her arms, as if to embrace, a knapsack was thrown 
into them, and, in closing them upon it, she 
pierced it through in a hundred places. ‘To the 
living victim it would have proved instantly the 


embrace of death.”’ “ 
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* O love-destroying, cursed Bigotry ! 
Ambition’s self, though mad 
And nursed on human gore, with her compared, 
Was merciful. Nor did she always rage: 
She had some hours of meditation set 
Apart, wherein she to her study went. 
The Inquisition, model most complete 
Of perfect wickedness, where deeds were done— 
Deeds! let them ne’er be named ;—and sat and planned 
Deliberately, and with most musing pains, 
How, to extremest thrill of agony, 
The flesh, and blood, and souls of holy men, 
Her victims, might be wrought; and when she saw 
New tortures of her labouring fancy born, 
She leaped for joy, and made great haste to try 
Their force—well pleased to hear a deeper groan.” 


/luto da fé.—This signifies an act of faith. Now 
the Scriptures teach that faith works by love; 
therefore, the faith which prompts such acts as the 
following is not that of the Bible. ‘The auto da 
fé is well known as connected with the Romish 
church. ‘The name is given to a solemn day held 
by the Inquisition for the punishment of heretics 
and the absolution of the innocent accused. They 
usually contrive the auto to fall on some great fes- 
tival, that the execution may pass with the more 
awe; and it is always onaSunday. The auto 
da fé may be called the last act of the inquisitorial 
tragedy: it is a kind of gaol delivery, appointed 
as often as a competent number of prisoners in the 
Inquisition are convicted of heresy, either by their 
own voluntary or extorted confession, or on the 
evidence of certain witnesses. ‘The process is this: 
in the morning they are brought into a great hall, 
where they have certain habits put on, which they 
are to wear in the procession, and by which they 
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know their doom. The procession is led by Do- 
minican friars; after which come the penitents, in 
black coats, without sleeves, and barefooted, with 
a wax candle in their hands. ‘These are followed 
by the penitents who have narrowly escaped being 
burned, who, over their black coats, have flames 
painted with their points turned downwards. Next 
come the negative and relapsed, who are to be 
burned, having flames on their habits pointing up- 
wards. After these come such as profess doctrines 
contrary to the faith of Rome, who, besides flames 
pointing upwards, have their picture painted on 
their breasts, with dogs, serpents, and devils all 
open-mouthed about it. Each prisoner is attended 
with a familiar of the Inquisition; and those to be 
burned have also a Jesuit on each hand, who are 
continually preaching to them to abjure. After the 
prisoners comes a troop of familiars on horseback ; 
after them the inquisitors and other officers of the 
court, on mules; last of all, the inquisitor-general 
on a white horse, led by two men with black hats 
and green hatbands. After some further ceremo- 
nies, the prisoners are delivered to the civil offi- 
cers, beseeching them not to touch their blood or 
put their lives in danger!!! ‘The prisoners are 
then loaded with chains, and conveyed to the gaol. 
After an hour or two they are brought before the 
civil judge, who, after asking them in what reli- 
gion they intend to die, pronounces sentence on 
such as declare they die in the communion of the 
Church of Rome, that they shall be first strangled, 
and then burned to ashes; on such as die in any 
other faith, that they shall be burned alive. Both 
are immediately carried to the Ribera, the place of 
execution, where there are as many stakes set up 
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as there are prisoners to be burned, with a quan- 
tity of dry furze about them. ‘The stakes of the 
professed, that is, such as persist in their heresy, 
are about four yards high, having a small board 
towards the top for the prisoner to be seated on. 
The negative and relapsed being first strangled 
and burned, the professed mount their stakes by a 
ladder; and the Jesuits, after several repeated ex- 
hortations to be reconciled to the church, part with 
them, telling them that they leave them to the 
devil, who is standing at their elbow to receive 
their souls and carry them with him to the flames 
of hell. On this a great shout is raised, and the 
ery is, ‘¢ Let the dogs’ beards be made!”’ which is 
done by thrusting flaming furzes, fastened to long 
poles, against their faces, till their faces are burned 
to a coal, which is accompanied with the loudest 
acclamations of joy. At last fire is set to the furze 
at the bottom of the stake, over which the pro- 
fessed are chained so high, that the top of the 
flame seldom reaches higher than the seat they sit 
on, so that they rather seem roasted than burned. 
‘There cannot be a more lamentable spectacle; the 
sufferers continually ery out, while they are able, 
‘‘ Pity for the love of God!’ Yet it is beheld by 
all sexes and ages with transports of joy and satis- 
faction. O merciful God! is this the benign, hu- 
mane religion thou hast given to men! Surely no, 

- If such were the genius of Christianity, then it 
would be no honour to be a Christian. 

It is not possible to form an accurate estimate of 
the victims of Popery whose death has been occa- 
sioned by their. supposed heretical sentiments. 
According to the best authorities, we may assert 
the destruction of human life caused by the Church 
of Rome to be as follows: 

14 
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Jews in Europe, nearly. . 2,000,000 
Indians in Mexico and S. America, 
including Cuba and St. Domingo 15,000,000 
Protestants in the East Indies and 
Europe, about y : . 50,000,000 
Total, ‘ . 67,000,000 
We are aware that all Roman Catholics do not 
approve of such proceedings; but do the heads of 
their church openly censure them? Where and 
at what time was the general council held, which 
reprobated these deeds of blood? Did not the 
celebrated Council of Trent, the last of the kind, 
deal out profusely its anathemas against heretics? 
Well may one exclaim, **O Popery, Popery! 
how horrible is thy charity, how cruel is thy be- 
nevolence! painters sometimes exceed nature, and 
go beyond life; orators make frequent use of hy- 
perbolical expressions; and poets are often madly 
extravagant: but imagination labours in vain to 
portray the malignant spirit by which thou art ani- 
mated. A serpent, whose poison is instant death, 
lurking undiscovered until he hath inflicted the 
fatal wound; a hungry lion, sharp-set, and ready 
to seize his prey ; the vapour of pestilence, which 
depopulates an empire; a fury entwined with 
scorpions ; an ideal monster, that is sour, livid, full 
of scars, wallowing in gore,disgusted with every 
object around, and most of all disgusted with itself, 
is harmless and inoffensive in comparison with 
thee. It is too true, that, after thy example and to 
the disgrace of Christianity, Protestants have some- 
limes persecuted; but their persecutions were a 
horrid perversion of their principles, whereas thy 
persecutions flow from thy principles as a natural 
and necessary result. They have tasted—thou 
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hast drunk to intoxication—the blood of martyrs. 
Blood is thy aliment, thy element, and dreadful has 
been or will be thy retribution. Their intolerance, 
the effect of mingled passions, spends itself in the 
lapse of time, or is corrected by nobler sentiments: 
but thy principles of persecution are established 
by infallible councils which lapse of time cannot 
alter, which no tenderness of sentiment can cor- 
rect. 


CHAPTER XI. 
MISCELLANIES RELATING TO POPERY, 


GuNPOWDER REason.—The 5th of November, 
1605, is a memorable day in the annals of Britain. 
That day a foul conspiracy was discovered, the 
design of which was to blow up the Parliament- 
house, and thus destroy the King, Lords, and 
Commons at one stroke. The fact is too well es- 
tablished to admit of reasonable doubt,. though 
some will venture to deny its truth, because it re- 
flects dishonourably on the religion they profess. 
If we may deny this, we may do the same in any 
' matter of history to suit our caprice. Had the 
plot succeeded, the princess Elizabeth was to have 
been made queen, and the Papists to have assumed 
the reins of government, and Popery to have been 
re-established in England. The Papists were the 
more embittered towards the king and other rulers, 
by the enforcement of existing laws to their annoy- 
ance. Jesuits and all Roman Catholic priests were 
required by royal proclamation to leave this coun- 
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try. This happened not many months before the 
memorable day of the gunpowder plot. 

For the preservation of secrecy, the manner of 
enlisting new conspirators was by oath and ad- 
ministering the sacrament; and this secret, after 
being kept nearly eighteen months, was discovered 
in the following manner. About ten days before 
the long-wished-for meeting of parliament, a letter 
was received by Lord Monteagle, a Roman Catho- 
lie peer, earnestly advising him not to be in his 
place in parliament at such atime. No kind of 
explanation was given for this extraordinary re- 
quest. The nobleman made light of the matter, 
but thought proper to lay the letter before the king, 
who, after some attention to the subject, suspected 
that there might be a dangerous contrivance by 
gunpowder. It was thought advisable to inspect 
the vaults below the Houses of Parliament; but 
the search was purposely delayed till the night 
immediately preceding the meeting. <A justice of 
peace was then sent with proper attendants; and 
before the door of the vault under the upper house, 
he discovered one Fawkes, This person had just 
finished all his preparations, and the justice imme- 
diately seized him. At the same time was dis- 
covered in the vaults thirty-six barrels of powder, 
which had been concealed under fagots and piles 
of wood. Every requisite for setting fire to the 
train was found upon Fawkes. It is said, he re- 
gretied that he had failed to destroy so many here- 
tics. Some of the conspirators were apprehended, 
in different parts of the country, and executed. 
Notwithstanding Garnet, a Jesuit, was implicated 
in this horrid conspiracy, and took the active part 
of administering the oath of seerecy, and confessed 
his guilt prior to his execution, some Papists held 
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him in such veneration, that they fancied miracles 
to be wrought by his blood, and in Spain he was 
considered as a martyr.” 

‘‘ If gunpowder priests and fagot divines are 
saints, | wonder,” says Boys, ‘*who are Scy- 
thians?”’ 

THE Fire or Lonpon.—The design of erecting 
the Monument on Fish-street-hill, London, was, at 
the time of its erection, inscribed on its base. ‘The 
inscription was erased on the accession of King 
James II., but restored soon after the Revolution. 
It was as follows :—** This pillar was set up in 
perpetual remembrance of the most dreadful burn- 
ing of this Protestant city, begun and carried on 
by the treachery and malice of the popish faction, 
in the beginning of September, in the year of our 
Lord 1666, in order to execute their horrid plot to 
extirpate the Protestant religion and old English 
liberty, and to introduce Popery and slavery.” 

Thus it appears, that, at that time, the Papists 
were supposed to have caused the fire of London. 
The evidence of it, however, is not quite conclu- 
sive; but it is certain that they did afterwards en- 
deavour to set fire to the capital, the circumstances 
of which attempt are as follows :—Elizabeth Oxley, 
servant of one Rind, in Fetter-lane, having set her 
master’s house on fire, was apprehended on sus- 
picion, and confessed that she had been hired to do 
it by one Stubbs, a Papist, for a reward of five 
- pounds. Stubbs, being taken into custody, ac- 

knowledged that he had persuaded her to it, and 
that he himself had been prevailed upon by one 
Father Gifford, his confessor, who had assured him 
that by burning the houses of heretics, he would do 
great service to the church. He also owned that 
he had several conferences with Gifford and two 
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Irishmen on the affair. The maid and Stubbs also 
agreed in declaring that the Papists intended to 
rise in London, expecting to be powerfully sup- 
ported by a French army. In consequence of this 
discovery, the Papists were banished from the 
city and five miles round, and five Jesuits were 
hanged for the above-mentioned plot. 

The inscription ascribing the fire to ** the popish 
faction”? has been recently removed by a vote of 
the Common Council. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MISCELLANIES. 


Mortmain.—The laws which have been enact- 
ed in this country bearing the above name, were 
framed chiefly in regard to what were called reli- 
gious houses. ‘hese laws were made to prevent 
lands from becoming property inherent 2n mortua 
manu, as the lawyers speak, ‘in dead hands,” 
unserviceable to the state. In examining the his- 
tory of the statute of mortmain, ‘ it will be a mat- 
ter of curiosity to observe the great address and 
subtle contrivance of the ecclesiastics in eluding, 
from time to time, the laws in being, and the zeal 
with which successive parliaments have pursued 
them through all their finesses.”’ 

On the subject of mortmain, Blackstone, in his 
Commentaries, writes, ‘* Another engine set on 
foot, or at least greatly improved by the court of 
Rome, was a master-piece of papal policy. Not 
content with the ample provision of tithes which 
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the law of the land had given to the parochial 
clergy, they endeavoured to grasp at the lands and 
inheritances of the kingdom, and—had not the 
legislature withstood them—would, by this time, 
have probably been masters of every foot of ground 
in the kingdom. ‘To this end they introduced the 
monks of the Benedictine and other rules, men of 
sour and austere religion, separated from the world 
and its concerns by a vow of perpetual celibacy, 
yet fascinating the minds of the people by pre- 
tences to extraordinary sanctity, while all their aim 
was to aggrandize the power and extend the influ- 
ence of their grand superior, the Pope. And, as 
in those times of civil tumult, great rapines and 
violence were daily committed by overgrown lords 
and their adherents, they were taught to believe 
that founding a monastery a little before their deaths 
would atone for alife of incontinence, disorder, and 
bloodshed. Hence innumerable abbeys and reli- 
gious houses were built within a century after the 
Conquest, and endowed, not only with the tithes 
of parishes which were forced from the secular 
clergy, but also with lands, manors, lordships, and 
extensive baronies. And the doctrine inculcated 
was, that whatever was given to or purchased for 
the monks and friars, was consecrated to God him- 
self, and that to alienate or take it away was no 
Jess than the sin of sacrilege.” 

‘THE PRESENT EXTENT OF Popery.—The Roman 
Catholics boast their superiority to Protestants in 
poyn of numbers; but the numerical argument is 
good for nothing in determining the reply to ‘* What 
is truth?’ ‘To follow the multitude is not always 
safe, but may lead ** to do evil.’? The argument 
of numbers which the Papists use against the Pro- 
testants may in turn be used against them by the 
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heathen, which is‘’saying enough to prove its fal- 
lacy. 

The following statement is made on the assump- 
tion that what the Church of Rome publishes on 
this point, for the information of her own members, 
is correct; it is extracted from the Roman Catholic 
Directory for Ireland for 1839. 


NUMBER OF ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


EUROPE:: © of. Ou 1) 9 825750;000 
AMERIGATT IY Oe aGR 28,000,000 
ABTA UOMO, DAS coe 3,530,000 
APRICAMUH % OF) ORR 1,540,000 
Oowanidaes faa, 1,600,000 


TotaL . 167,420,000 


According to the latest official accounts publish- 
ed at Rome, the number of Catholic patriarchs, &c. 
in the whole world, is as follows: 

PATRIARCHS | 08 OP es 
ARCHBISHOPS oP So Pa a 
Bistops Ol yt iy Pe ae 


Porery 1n ITaty.—Protestants of England can 
have only a very imperfect idea of the superstition 
and mummery of popish rites and ceremonies, un- 
less they have read much or travelled into foreign 
parts. ‘T’o see Popery in perfection, ** like a child 
at home,’’? we must go to Italy. Nothing is wanting 
there to render it imposing on the senses; and since 
the religious shows, which would here be disgust- 
ing, are there popular, nothing is abated in that 
locality, which demonstrates of what the religion 
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of his Infallibility is capable. Popery has formed 
the taste of the people, and now the priests pander 
to the public taste; and thus they succeed in keep- 
ing the mind of the masses in the most abject state 
of papal slavery, verifying the assertion— 


“The man who closely studies human kind 
Can lead great numbers of the blind; 
The man who most of human nature knows 
Can lead the greatest number by the nose ; 
For knowing men oft lead, without remorse, 
Him who knows nothing—as we lead a horse.” 


To see how the people are led in Italy by their 
spiritual guides is truly grievous. We view their 
practices in the light of Divine revelation; but that 
the Italians possess not. After all the loud talking 
of Papists in this country about their willingness 
for the people to read the Sacred Scriptures, we 
know it as a fact that in Italy—the home of Popery 
—the Bible has been withheld from vulgar eyes. 
An American traveller in those parts in 1818 writes, 
‘** When the censorship of the press is taken away, 
among other books the Bible may be circulated, 
and religion become the object of research.’ ‘The 
same person writes of the Carbonari: ‘It was be- 
lieved that great numbers of this sect would wil- 
lingly have received the New Testament, if the arch- 
bishop of Naples, in 1818, had permitted the Italian 
Roman Catholic version to have gone forth from 
the press.”” The Bible, then, has not been given 
to the Italians: knowing this, and that they have 
consequently had no other guide but blind ‘ Mo- 
ther Church,”’ we may cease to wonder at, though 
not to deplore, their practices, to us so unscriptural 
and unwise. ‘The Bible has not been supplied to 
the people of Italy in their own tongue— 


“°Tis true, "tis pity, pity ’tis, "tis true.” 
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The traveller mentioned before writes of Italy: 
‘‘ Superstitions, scarcely less senseless, have now 
taken the place of former deities. Zhe worship 
of St. Januarius has the most revolting features of 
blinded Paganism. I never beheld any scene more 
abhorrent. to my ideas of religious service, than I 
once met with in the streets of Naples. ‘There 
was a disorderly procession through one of the quar- 
ters of the city, of which notice was given, at every 
resting-place, by the discharge of small fire-arms. 
At short intervals along the streets, the people, 
according to their devotion or wealth, had fitted up 
an altar, upon which candles, were burning before 
a picture of the Virgin. An image of the saint, 
as large as life, composed of wood, covered with 
tinfoil, was elevated upon a platform, and borne 
upon the shoulders of four men. When the pro- 
cession halted, one of the populace who officiated, 
smoked the figure with incense, wiped its face 
carefully with his pocket-handkerchief, and, taking 
a paper of sugar-plums from his bosom, threw 
them out upon the head of the image; the boys 
underneath gathered them up, the mob shouted, 
the little guns were fired off, and they proceeded 
some furlongs further to repeat the same mum- 
mery.”’ 

Now we are viewing the Popery of Italy, no 
apology is thought necessary for another extract 
from the same author: ‘* While I was sitting,” 
says he, ‘¢in my apartment one day, a Franciscan 
monk was ushered in, who produced some very 
fine oranges, as an offering to induce me to endure 
the interruption of his presence, and to act liberally 
towards my unbidden guest. I paid him some- 
thing more than any other dealer in golden fruit 
would have received, and dismissed him with a 
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feeling of admiration at the condescension of that 
church, which, while it has provided cardinals to 
hold intercourse with princes and prelates to go- 
vern territories, has not disdained to appoint monks 
as chapmen of indulgences, and mendicant friars 
to retail fruit for the benefit of the populace and 
forestieri. 

‘¢ This son of St. Francis, with his shaven head 
and bare feet, and brown woollen garments, and 
girdle of leather, seemed better fitted to eat mac- 
caroni than sing Ave-Maria, and was not a whit 
more of a devotional figure than the brother of his 
fraternity, who is styled hermit by way of courtesy, 
and retails wine and refreshments near the summit 
of Mount Vesuvius, for the benefit of weary and 
curious travellers.”’ 

We will conclude this brief notice of Popery in 
Italy with a short account from an eye-witness of 
Italian life and manners in 1818: ‘* Let us observe 
Italian society as it is now constituted. Look at 
the disruption of all domestic ties and desecration 
of all moral duties; and see how crimes, which 
pollute the very source of being, and destroy alike 
youth and age, are not expelled by this religion, 
which should act with the greatest force nearest 
the seat of life; and let us say, whether the Romish 
religion be not responsible at the bar of common 
reason and peal aa toey philanthropy, for the 
crimes which degrade Italy below the level of 
other nations; for her populace being ignorant, 
her fields uncultivated, her streets crowded with 
paupers, her palaces with insolent ecclesiastics, 
and the finest region in the world made the haunt 
of banditti and beggars.”’ 

Carnouic cuurcuEes.—In Italy 16,170; Austria 
and Bohemia, 13,400, Hungary, 3320; German 
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Confederate, not including Prussia or Austria 5790; 
Russia and Poland, 7930; France, 36,200; Spain, 
19,355; Portugal, 5832; Belgium, 1915; Hol- 
land, 778; Switzerland, 472; England, in that 
reckoning the ambassadors’ or private chapels, 435; 
Scotland, 98; United States, 41'7, without count- 
ing the chapels of eight colleges, sixteen semina- 
ries, and thirty-three nunneries, Prussia, 4285; 
and Ireland, 1840. 

The Catholic Directory for 1839 states, that 
“* The advancement of Puseyism in the Protestant 
universities of Oxford and Dublin, has produced a 
most extraordinary change amongst Protestants. 
This has called forth a spirit of inquiry into the 
real tenets of Roman Catholics, and a corresponding 
change of sentiments amongst their religious oppo- 
nents.” 

The same book contains also this statement: 
‘¢We know many extraordinary changes which, 
in a short time, will be disclosed, showing the 
mighty advancement of the insulted but Divine 
religion of Rome, and the fall of that system of 
folly, error, and fanaticism, which has been so 
long supported only by human means of men.” 

The Pope’s Power in this Country.—A recent 
publication on Popery contains the following ob- 
servation on the peculiar power of the Pope here. 
‘« Popery exists more perfectly in the British islands 
than in any other country in Europe. Warned by 
the defeat in’ the struggle with the Austrian em- 
perors, the Popes have resigned the nomination of 
bishops, &c., to the continental sovereigns, both Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant. But in England, the 
Romish church has no legal establishment, and all 
correspondence between the British government 
and the Holy See is strictly prohibited by law. 
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The Pope, therefore, appoints the Romish bishops 
of Ireland and the vicars apostolic in this country ; 
and thus arises the singular anomaly, that the 
Pope’s power is greatest in the most Protestant 
kingdom of Christendom. Here is great influence 
wielded by a foreign potentate, the Roman pontiff. 
The influence of the bishops on the clergy is great; 
that of the clergy on the people is great; and ¢hat 
of the Pope, over all, therefore is great; so that 
whilst control is exercised over the bishops of 
Rome by the government of other countries, in 
England its ecclesiastical power is free from all 
government restraint.”’ 

Proselyting.—The spread of Roman Catholic- 
ism in this country is, without doubt, exaggerated. 
It has been, and with some reason remarked, that 
the Roman Catholics exaggerate with a view to 
encourage their friends, to dishearten their enemies, 
and to produce a general impression that a cause 
which is making such a steady progress must be 
founded in truth and reason. ‘The No-Popery agi- 
tators exaggerate with a view to alarm the country. 
‘*’The Roman Catholics build chapels where there 
are no congregations, assemble priests fromm all the 
country round to make a great show at their conse- 
eration, and then leave them to their fate, either to 
be turned into reading-rooms, or to be frequented 
only by a solitary priest, with two or three old 
women in his pay.’’? There can, however, be no 
doubt of the wishes of the Catholics, and it is natu- 
ral for them to desire an increase of their commu- 
nity. ‘They still look forward to the recovery of 
their lost churches and territories. Every mode 
of alluring will, therefore, be employed, and the 
highest people of the land will be objects of their 
high ambition. ‘The following facts will exhibit 
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their mode of alluring—a mode still adopted. When 
Charles I., then Prince, visited Spain, with a view 
to marry the Infanta, among other incentives to his 
conversion, all the splendour of religious pageantry 
were brought into action.—The architectural mag- 
nificence of their churches—the inspiration of their 
music, the solemn sacrifice of their mass, would 
instil, it was hoped, into the heart of Charles, an 
exalted notion of the Roman Catholic mode of wor- 
ship, and an equal contempt of his own. ‘The most 
pompous processions were exhibited before him ; 
he was carried to such persons as were famous for 
pretended miracles; popish books were dedicated, 
and popish pictures presented to him, nor was any 
thing omitted that could either fire the imagination, 
or awe the heart into reverence. 

Popery is inflexible, and must be paramount. 
In all cases there is no yielding. Henry IV. must 
change his religion to sit on his rightful throne of 
France, and Leopold must become Catholic to 
reign in Belgium; but when the Infanta of Spain 
was expected to be queen of Protestant England, 
and when Henrietta of France became so, every 
thing was stipulated that for them no changes should 
take place. Is not this a lesson to the Protestant 
to hold fast his profession? 


efi 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF POPISH PECULIARITIES 
IN DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE, 


In the third century the sacraments were® cor- 
rupted. Oblations for the dead and a monastic life 
came into fashion. 
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Fourth century.—The clergy first prohibited 
marriage. Pilgrimages grew into repute. Relics 
much esteemed, Discovery of the supposed real 
cross of Christ. Festivals in honour of the mar- 
tyrs. Sanctuaries allowed. 

Fifth century. —Pictures and images introduced ; 
also prayers for the dead. Superstitious reverence 
for the sacrament. Change of public for private 
confession. Incense and tapers used in the church. 
Rage for accumulating relics. 

Sixth century.—The Lord’s Supper esteemed a 
sacrifice. ‘The bishops of Rome claimed universal 
supremacy. Rivalship between the bishops of 
Rome and Constantinople. ‘Title of «* Most Ca- 
tholic’’ given to Recared, King of Spain, on his 
joining the Church of Rome. Name of the Vir- 
gin Mary and the archangels, Michael and Gabriel, 
joined in solemn oaths. Gregory composed the 
mass bearing his name, and increased the ceremo- 
nies of the church. Holy water introduced. Ton- 
sure of the clergy enjoined as a part of their ordi- 
nation. 

Seventh century.—The twelfth Council of 'To- 
ledo released the subjects of Wamba from their 
allegiance to their sovereign. Saints publicly in- 
voked. 

HKighth century.—Image worship ordained. Pope 
Gregory absolved the people of Rome from their 
allegiance to the emperor, and forbad payment of 
tribute from Italy. Commencement of the Pope’s 
temporal dominion. ‘The practice of kissing the 
Pope’s foot on his accession to the Papacy intro- 
duced. Monks and superior clergy invested with 
the appendages and prerogatives of sovereign 
princes. Rites and customs of Paganism transfer- 
red to Christianity. The offices of the priesthood 
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rendered necessary to the validity of marriage by 
Charlemagne. ‘The rage for relics and pilgrimages 
greatly increased. 

Ninth century.—Transubstantiation introduced. 
Festivals in honour of the saints increased. ‘The 
custom of carrying the cross before the Pope com- 
menced. Ordeal. ‘Trials practised. 

Tenth century.x—Agnus Dei invented. Bells 
baptized. John XVI. and Gregory V. were rival 
Popes. Many bishops maintained that the Roman 
pontiff was universal bishop, whose see was the 
whole world. The clergy very ignorant, many 
’ being incapable of repeating even the apostle’s 
creed. Purgatory produced great terror. Cursing 
by bell, book, and candle invented, with other so- 
lemnities of excommunication. The rosary and 
crown of the Virgin instituted. 

Eleventh century.—The Roman pontifis decora- 
ted with the title of masters of the world, and Popes 
or universal fathers. Antipopes. Pope Benedict 
IX. sold the Pontificate to Gregory VI., called 
‘‘bloody,’’ for his martial rage. Three Popes at 
once, Benedict, Sylvester, and Gregory. Clement 
Iif. and Victor III. were rival Popes. The first 
crusade to the Holy Land. Divine service pro- 
hibited-in any other language than Greek and 
Latin. Rvs 

Twelfth century.—The number of sacraments 
fixed at seven. Antipopes. Indulgences granted. 

Thirteenth century. The cup denied to the 
laity. ‘T'ransubstantiation confirmed by the Late- 
ran Council. The Jubilee set up. ‘The Emperor 
Frederick II. excommunicated by the Pope for de- 
laying a promised crusade. Pope Gregory II. 
erected new kingdoms and disposed of the crowns. 
He excommunicated various sovereigns. Innocent 
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IjI. excommunicated Philip, King of France, and 
put his kingdom under an interdict, which pro- 
hibited the celebration of Divine service in it. 
England under an interdict in the time of King 
John, when the churches were closed and the 
dead buried in the highways without funeral rites. 
The king excommunicated, and all persons ordered 
to avoid him on pain of excommunication. The 
Pope deposed King John, declared his throne va- 
eant, and wrote to the King of France to conquer 
England for himself. In the reign of Henry III. 
of England, the Pope demanded the fifth of the 
ecclesiastical revenues of this kingdom. Pope In- 
nocent [V. deposed the Emperor Frederick. Au- 
ricular confession instituted. Procession of the 
host began. Crusades against the Albigenses. ‘The 
Inquisition established. 

Fourteenth century—The Emperor Lewis ex- 
communicated for assuming his dignity before ob- 
taining the Pope’s permission. Innocent IV. insti- 
tuted festivals in honour of the lance which pierced 
Christ, his crown of thorns, and the nails of cruci- 
fixion. Clement V. appropriated the revenues of 
vacant benefices, which originated the first fruits. 
Indulgences first publicly sold. 

Fifteenth century.—Three Popes at one time. 
Huss and Jerome of Prague burned. 

Sixteenth century.——The Pope and the Vene- 
tians at war. Institution of Jesuits. Sale of indul- 
gences by ‘etzel. Luther summoned to Rome; 
a bull against him; excommunicated.. Council of 
Trent held in 1545. Henry VIII. cited before 
the Pope. England laid under an interdict. Mas- 
sacres of the Waldenses and of St. Bartholomew. 
- Seventeenth century.—Powder-plot. Irish mas- 
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sacre, in which upwards of two hundred thousand 
were sacrificed in a few months. 

Nineteenth century.—Massacre of Protestants 
in the south of France. ‘The Pope issued a bull 
against the Bible Society. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
GENERAL REMARKS ON POPERY. 


Now, reader, what do you think of Popery? 
It has been set before you in its true colours. It 
has been described by the pens of its own writers, 
and those of Protestants whose names have, in 
general, been held in deserved estimation. ‘The 
writer of these pages has endeavoured, as much as 
possible, to avoid expressing that indignation which 
some of its doctrines would call forth, and that 
ridicule which some of its absurdities richly merit. 
Its doctrines and rites are best seen by comparing 
them with Scripture. ‘The Roman Catholics have 
a translation of their own, and yet they have never 
been able sufficiently to distort it to make it suita- 
ble to their purpose, and hence they keep the word 
of God back from the people under the pretence of 
its being too difficult to understand ; but, in truth, 
to prevent their own deeds being brought to light. 
Nothing is less alike than Popery and Christianity. 
The one is a religion of show, the other of sim- 
plicity—the one of tyranny, the other of love—the 
one of hypocrisy, the other of sincerity—the one 
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of corruption, the other of purity——the one of dark- 
ness, the other of light. 

The following charges (printed in Italics) have 
been justly made against Popery by one of the 
most candid of Protestants, and one of the most 
liberal of opponents, Dr. Pye Smith. 

Charge I.—‘* The Roman Catholic system is 
founded on a false ground of authority. 'This 
ground is, that there exists a visible, universal, and 
infallible church, that the Roman communion is 
that church, and that the Pope is, by Divine 
right, its sovereign head.’ Council Trident. Sess. 
24, cap. 12.) ‘This is claiming too much for any 
earthly community, and excluding from the true 
Church of Christ all who do not belong to that one 
community. ‘The avowed supremacy of the Pope 
has no foundation whatever. He is said to be the 
successor of St. Peter; but there is no proof that 
Peter was ever bishop of Rome. He was the apos- 
tle of the Jews rather than of the Gentiles; and 
had he been bishop of Rome he never claimed do- 
minion over his fellow-apostles. ; 

Charge Il.—** The Roman Catholic religion 
tends to weaken and destroy the very essential 
principles of personal religion. ‘It lays a stress 
on rites and ceremonies which the Scripture con- 
demns. ‘The following sentiments are to be found 
in its books. ‘* Infants dying unbaptized, unless 
they are put to death as martyrs, cannot be saved. 
Contrition, forsaking sin, faith and trust in Christ 
for the pardon of it, are of no avail to salvation, 
unless followed by confession to the priest, and 
absolution by him pronounced ; or in cases of im- 
possibility, a wish to have them. An excommu- 
nicated person dying so is out of the possibility of 
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salvation. ‘That the sacraments confer grace from 
the mere performance of their respective acts.”’ 
Charge IIl.—** The Roman Catholic religion 
requires belief in absurd, unscriptural, and per- 
nicious doctrines, as the washing away of sins by 
prayers and tears, when the Scripture tells us that 
‘the blood of Jesus cleanseth from all sin.’ ”’— 
That the mass is a real, proper, and propitiatory 
sacrifice, the very same with that offered on the 
cross, and beneficial to the living and dead; and 
and that the bread and wine in the eucharist are 
changed into the very real and actual flesh and 
blood of Christ. According to Popery, our Lord 
does not die when eaten and drunk. ‘Then he is 
eaten and drunk alive! body, soul, and divinity 
being eaten and drunk or swallowed together! 
body, soul, and divinity going into the stomach 
and gastric juice. But, how can our Lord, whole 
and entire, his body, soul, and divinity, go into our 
body or stomach? Can his whole and entire di- 
vinity be contained in one finite and little body ? 
No. According to this absurd doctrine, if any par- 
ticle of the wafer or drop of the wine fall to the 
ground unnoticed, it is a part of our Lord’s body, 
soul, and divinity; and this body, &c., has been. 
and is eaten and drunk millions of times in millions 
of places, by millions of people in all ages and in 
all parts of the world! Has not the considerate 
young reader sense enough to see this absurdity? 
‘‘ That we ought to invoke saints and angels, and, 
above all, the blessed Virgin Mary.’’ And there 
are men of sense that really are so blinded as to 
receive these doctrines, but it only proves that 
‘the world by wisdom knew not God.” ‘* Does 
the believer suffer,” says Chateaubriand, ‘he 
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prays to his little image and is comforted;” an 
image that, perhaps, a few hours before was a 
mere piece of clay, without shape or form, and is 
now a lifeless, senseless thing! > 

Charge [V.—“* The Roman Catholic religion 
enacts laws and ordinances of discipline and 
worship, by its own avowed authority; and de- 
nounces the penalty of everlasting damnation on 
those who refuse to submit to its paramount de- 
mands.’ ‘The poor Catholic slave is bound to 
hear mass on Sundays and holidays. ‘To fast 
during Lent, on Ember Day and Vigils, and to ab- 
stain from flesh on Fridays and Saturdays. To 
confess to the priest at least once a year, and that 
about Haster. Not to solemnize marriage on cer- 
tain days of the year, &c. ‘These are laws not de- 
rived from the Scripture, and the observance of 
them by the superstitious Catholic is put in the 
place of practical holinéss. ‘The whole system 
places burdens on men’s shoulders too heavy to be 
borne. It is Pharisaism in perfection, and tho- 
roughly opposed to the service of Christ, whose 
‘* yoke is easy,’ and whose ‘ burden is light.”’ 

Charge V.—‘* The Roman Catholic system 
subverts the importance and utility of the Holy 
Scriptures. It asserts that the word of God is 
not plain, easy, and certain: that the unrestrained 
reading of it does more harm than good: that 
their traditions are of equal authority with the 
Word of God.’ But though Popery prohibits the 
Bible and other excellent books, it does not pro- 
hibit all books. Rogers well observes—‘* Works 
that tend to rivet their chain, people may read; 
books adapted to make them more passive in 
slavery, and more obedient to the Pope or priest, 
they may read, mark, and learn., ‘They are to read 
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lying legends, and fabulous lives of real or pre- 
tended saints. “They may pore over stupid tales 
of monkery, feigned and false accounts of monks 
and nuns, men and women who are often idle, 
ignorant, and immoral. They may read what will 
not make them wiser, but perhaps confirm them 
in folly; what will not make them better, but may 
make them worse. In fine, the people asked for 
bread, and the priesthood gave them a stone; the 
former begged a fish, and the latter gave a serpent. 
— Matt. vii.” 

Charge VI.— The Roman Catholic system is 
favourable to the worst description of tyranny, 
both public and private. In France, the prostra- 
tion of reason and conscience, which is the soul of 
this system, is the slavery of the very mind, and 
the nutriment of that most absolute of tyrannies.”’ 
Their censuring all who do not belong to their 
communion. The practice of auricular confession, 
and the priest’s arbitrary dictation of penances and 
satisfactions, while by this practice he unlocks the 
secrets of hearts and families, and often turns mat- 
ters to the basest purposes of intrigue and villany. 
The existence of monastic institutions, cutting the 
ties of families asunder, and violating all the laws 
of nature and society. The pretended right of the 
church, even claiming the making and unmaking 
of kings, never yet formally revoked. 

Charge VII.—‘* The Roman Catholic religion 
is a persecuting religion. Her pre-eminence in 
acts of carnage no terms can utter. ‘ In hers 
found the blood of prophets, and of saints, and of 
all the murdered upon the earth.’ —Rev. xviii. 24. 
The oceans of blood which that remorseless power 
has spilt in support of her usurpations rise beyond 
all description. They spread horror over ages of 
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the history of Europe; especially of France, the 
Alpine countries, Flanders, and Germany, as re- 
corded by the most unbiassed writers, and even by 
Roman Catholics themselves.’? Catholics may, in- 
deed, find it convenient to deny persecution where 
Popery has not the ascendancy, but where it has, it 
persecutes with all its heart. It is true, as before 
acknowledged in another part of these pages, there 
have been some sad instances of persecution by 
Protestants; but while persecution is among them 
but an accident and no part of their creed, it is 
really a constituent part of and ever has been em- 
bodied with Popery. Popery, indeed, forms so hor- 
rible a picture in its true colours, that the Roman 
Catholics are ashamed to own it. They say its fea- 
tures are distorted, though many of them are de- 
lineated by Papists themselves. They assert, that 
its persecutions were not religious, but political 
deeds, and that men were not punished for being 
heretics, but for being rebels. Even the Holy In- 
quisition never persecuted, if we are to believe 
their own reports; they were most tender towards 
the bodies of the sufferers and would not burn 
them themselves, but having doomed them to be 
burned, with the greatest pain and pity, only hand- 
ed them over to the civil power to execute the 
sentence! Never was there a more practical com- 
ment on the Proverb, that ‘* the tender mercies of 
the wicked are cruel.” 

To this charge may be added. 

Charge VIII.—* The Roman Catholic religion is 
a religion of priestcraft.”’ It is fullof frauds, and 
every false scheme ts devised which can fill the 
coffers of the popish church. Money! money! 
money! is the god of the priests. Not a prayer 
can be offered, nor a poor soul be delivered from 
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their fancied purgatory, but for money! And what 
is worse than all, it admits of the worst sins being 
committed, and committed for money; so that he 
who abounds in money, may ‘ sin that grace may 
abound.”’ 

Robert Hall has then most as psteuadlie sum- 
med up the character of Popery, when he says, in 
his elegant and energetic manner—* Popery, in 
the ordinary state of its profession, combines the 
‘form of godliness,’ with a total denial of its power. 
A heap of unmeaning ceremonies, adapted to fasci- 
nate the imagination and engage the senses; im- 
plicit faith in human authority, combined with an 
utter neglect of Divine teaching; ignorance the 
most profound joined to dogmatism the most pre- 
sumptuous: a vigilant exclusion of biblical know- 
ledge, together with a total extinction of free in- 
quiry, present the spectacle of religion lying in 
state surrounded with the silent pomp of death. 
The very absurdities of such a religion render it 
less unacceptable to men, whose decided hostility 
to truth inclines them to view with. complacency 
whatever obscures its beauty or impedes its opera- 
tion. Of all the corruptions of Christianity which 
have prevailed to any considerable extent, Popery 
presents the most numerous points of contrast to 
the simple doctrines of the gospel; and just in 
proportion as it gains ground, the religion of 
Christ must decline.” 

What friend of liberty and happiness ean for- 
bear rejoicing in the prospects of the final over- 
throw of a system which bas so long fettered the 
human mind and covered Christendom with thick 
darkness? The gigantic power of Popery must be 
overthrown. It will be overthrown. ‘The time 
hastens when light shall chase away darkness, and 
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when liberty shall be proclaimed to the captives. 
The sentence of ‘‘ the man of sin’’ is pronounced 
‘* whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of 
his mouth, and shall destroy with the brightness 
of his coming.”” The corrupt Church of Rome 
shall be swept away as with a deluge. Every 
thing is preparing the way for the event. She 
trembles at the revolutions of papal states, the 
march of knowledge and science, and the irresisti- 
ble progress of her great antagonist, THe BisLe 
Socmty. She quails at that gospel sound which 
is ‘‘ gone out through all the earth.’”” A few more 
rolling suns and her glory will be seen to set in 
eternal darkness. Then shall the united myriads 
of the pure church of Christ break forth into one 
universal shout of triumph—* Rejoice over her, 
thou heaven, and ye holy apostles and prophets. 
for God hath avenged you on her ;”’ 
“ Fallen, fallen 
Is Basyton THE Great !—to rise no more.” 


ADDENDA. 


Popery 1n 1840.—That Popery is always the 
same cannot be better) proved than by the recent 
arbitrary conduct of the Catholics in the South 
Sea Islands.. The Protestants of England sent mis- 
sionaries thither, and, by God's blessing, converted 
thousands from idolatry. After the lapse of forty 
years, the Papists have daringly interrupted their 
peace, and, instead of visiting islands still in hea- 
then darkness, have tried to prejudice the people 
against those devoted men, who have so long 
16 
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laboured for their instruction, telling the natives 
that they had been teaching them a false religion, 
and that now they were come to make known to 
them the true and only way to heaven. ‘The peo- 
ple quietly ejected the Catholic missionaries sent 
from France ; for which act they were visited by a 
French frigate, and the queen of ‘Tahiti was com- 
pelled to pay two thousand dollars, for using her 
prerogative as queen of her own island. ‘This 
occurred in August, 1838. 

In the succeeding year, d second infraction of 
the rights of the island was perpetrated by Captain 
La Place, of the frigate Artemise, of sixty-four 
guns and a crew of four hundred and sixty men, 
under circumstances of peculiar aggravation. On 
a voyage to the Sandwich Islands, the Artemise 
struck on a reef, about twelve miles eastward of 
Point Venus, Tahiti. The vessel sustained so 
much damage, that it was with great difficulty she 
was brought into Papeetee harbour, to be hove 
down for repairs; and eighty of the natives were 
employed at the pumps, night and day, for more 
than a month. When she was again afloat, the 
commander convened a meeting of the chiefs, for 
the professed purpose of thanking them for the 
kind assistance they had rendered in repairing his 
ship and protecting his property; but, in reality, 
to demand the abrogation of their law prohibiting 
the erection of chapels, and the instruction of the 
people in the Roman Catholic faith. With this 
requisition the natives were forced to comply, as 
Captain La Place threatened to fire upon the town, 
and to devastate the island, in case of refusal! The 
vessel then proceeded to the Sandwich Islands, 
and exacted from the king and the people the sum 
of twenty-five thousand dollars for a similar offence, 
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that is to say, for their refusal to receive popish 
missionaries; with a threat to carry war through- 
out their country, unless the laws forbidding their 
admission were instantly repealed. 

Among the islands of the Southern Ocean, the 
Bible has preceded the advocates of Popery. The 
natives of Tahiti, Rarotonga, and the Samoas now 
read, in their several tongues, the wonderful works 
of God. The free circulation of the Scriptures and 
the abominations of Popery never had, and never 
can have, co-existence; and to doubt the omnipo- 
tence of truth—the truth as it is in Jesus—would 
be to deny our faith, and to dishonour him whose 
name we bear, and in whose cross we glory. 

The result, hitherto, of the unrighteous and 
coercive measures of the champions of Romanism, 
is such as every friend to truth and justice would 
desire. ‘*The Papists,’’ say our missionariés, 
‘‘are in bad odour, both among the natives and 
residents; this is to be ascribed to the fine levied 
by the Venus, and to the fact that the murderer of 
Mrs. Moerenhout, the wife of their patron, who 
was assassinated a few weeks afterwards, was a 
Roman Catholic.” | 

This is Popery in the year 1840. Semper eadem. 
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QUESTIONS 
TO BE 


PROPOSED TO JUVENILE READERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


What does Popery mean? What is the name 
Pope derived from?! What does Catholic mean? 
What is the implied distinction between Catholic 
and Roman Catholic? What is heresy ? 

What is the origin of the name Protestant? 
When did the Pope first assume his authority? 

What circumstances most favoured the ambition 
of the Popes? What means did they employ to 
extend their power? 


CHAPTER II. 


What monarch prepared the way for Popery ? 
In what way did Constantine aid the advances of 
Popery? 

How do Popes obtain office ? 

Can you recollect any particulars of the mode of 
election? What age must a cardinal be before he 
is elected Pope ? 

Do you remember the ceremonies on the death 
of a Pope? What is the Pope’s income ? 

What Popes contended at the same time for the 
popedom? What Pope wasa woman? What titles 
does the Pope claim ? 


QUESTIONS TO JUVENILE READERS. 18] 


In what originated the ceremony of kissing the 
Pope’s foot? Have the Popes borne good charac- 
ters ? 

What is meant by the tiara and the keys of the 
Pope? What acts does the Pope perform in virtue 
of his office? What is the name of the present 
Pope? (1840.) What does cardinal mean? What 
are cardinals ? How many-cardinals should there 
be? Do you remember the curious ceremony at 
the election of a cardinal? What does it mean? 

What is a cardinal’s habit? What is the mean- 
ing of hierarchy ? (See Glossary,) What are the 
orders of the Roman hierarchy? What are the 
usual officiating holy orders ? 

Are the priests of Rome held in much venera- 
tion? Do you recollect an anecdote of Blanco 
White about a priest? Have the Roman clergy any 
badges of office? What is the tonsure ? 

What is the manipule ? What is the chasuble ? 
What is the alb? What is the cross stole? What 
is the stole 2? What is the planeta? (See Glossary.) 
Whatis the mitre? (See Glossary.) What is the 
office of archbishop? (See Glossary.) What is a 
pall? (See Glossary.) What is a primate? (See 
Glossary.) What is a patriarch? (See Glossary.) 
When did the Pope begin to wear the triple 
crown? On what days are the different coloured 
robes used? 


CHAPTER III. 


Who was the first monk? Who built the first 
monastery at Rome? Who first erected a monas- 
tery in Gaul? Will you relate some of the habits 
and practices of the monks? 

When were monasteries first founded in Eng- 
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land? What were the first designs in erecting mon- 
asteries? What was the character of the monks ? 

Will you tell me the names given to different 
religious houses? Do you remember any particu- 
lars about the suppression of religious houses ? 

Why were religious houses suppressed in Eng- 
land? What was done with their revenues ? 

What were those men called who resided in 
monasteries? What does monk mean? 

What were the names by which the ancient 
monks were distinguished? Of what order were 
the first monks? What names were given to those 
houses not called monasteries? What were nun- 
neries? What does a nun mean ? 

When and where was the first English nunnery 
erected? Do you remember the form of making a 
nun ? 

Can you state some of the penances in a nun- 
nery ? Do you remember an anecdote about the 
Franciscans and Pope Boniface? Do you remem- 
ber another anecdote of King Henry VIII. and the 
abbot? 

Can you describe the Jesuits 2? Who established 
their order ? 

‘What was a fundamental maxim with the Jesuits? 

What was the conduct of the Jesuits ? Did this 
society meet with any obstruction? Are there any 
Jesuits now? When and by whom were they 
restored? Can you repeat the Jesuit’s Doublefaced 
Creed ? 

What is the character of the Jesuits’ order ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


Do the Catholics receive the pure Scriptures ? 
Do they believe that Holy Scripture is sufficient 
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to teach men the way of salvation? What does 
tradition mean? (See Glossary.) 

Do the Catholics allow of a free circulation of the 
Scriptures? Can you name two Popes, mentioned 
in the book, who published bulls against the Bible ? 
Do you remember an anecdote of Mr. Finn, a 
Catholic clergyman? 

What is the Index Expurgatorius? Do you 
recollect any of its rules ? 

What was the Council of Trent ? 

What do its decrees contain? What is celiba- 
cy? (See Glossary.) Who originated and estab- 
lished it among the Romish clergy ? 

What is purgatory? What is meant by the 
Purgatorian Society ? 

Whence originated the doctrine of the interces- 
sion of saints ? 

Can you name some of the leading popish saints ? 


CHAPTER V. 


What is meant by transubstantiation? 

On what Scripture do the Catholics found this 
doctrine ? 

Can you relate a curious anecdote on transub- 
stantiation? What is meant by the Pope’s supre- 
macy? Can you relate any facts about this sub- 
ject! | 
What does Dens’ 'THEoLOGy say about heretics? 

What does infallibility mean? (See Glossary.) 
What facts prove its absurdity ? 

What does an indulgence mean? (See Glossary.) 
What was the origin of indulgences ? 

Can you name and explain the various sorts of 
indulgences in the Church of Rome? 

Can you relate any facts and anecdotes about 
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indulgences? What does plenary indulgence 
mean? (See Glossary.) 

Do you remember any of the Romish fees of 
Chancery? 

What do the Catholics make of human merit? 
What do works of supererogation mean? (See 
Glossary.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


Can you repeat the substance of any of the 
popish maxims? On allegiance to rulers ?—About 
excommunicating princes? About heretics? About 
morality ? 


CHAPTER VII. 


What is absolution? What is auricular confes- 
sion? 

Can you relate any part of the ceremony of 
popish baptism ? 

By whom was the baptism of bells established? 
Can you relate any of its forms? 

What diversities of bells have the Catholics? 
In what originated hallowed bread? 

What is a Pope’s bull? Can you relate the 
popish mode of burial? 

What is canonization? What honours arise 
from it? From what did this custom take its rise? 
What is the mode of canonization ? | 

Can you give any account of a popish charm? 

What virtues are ascribed to popish charms? 
What virtue do Catholics ascribe to blessed eggs? 
How are Catholic churches hallowed? 

What is chrism? What is communion? (See 
Glossary.) Can you relate the mode of Catholic 
admission to communion? What is confirmation? 
(See Glossary.) 
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Can you describe its ceremonies? Do you know 
any thing about cramp rings? Can you tell some 
of the stories about the true cross? 

Why were crosses anciently set up in England? 
Describe the mode in which Catholics cross them- 
selves? | | 

What is excommunication? (See Glossary.) 
What was cursing by bell, book, and candle? 
What is extreme unction? 

To whom is extreme unction administered? 
How is it administered? Can you describe some 
of the popish fasts? 

Why is fish only eaten on fast days according 
to the Catholics?) In what did All Saints’ Day 
originate?’ Why do the Catholics observe it? 

What is All Souls’ Day? Can you describe 
the festival of the ass? 

What is Candlemas? What was it in imita- 
tion of? Who originated the festival of the holy 
sacrament? And why was it originated? 

What does Innocents’ Day mean? What took 
place among Catholics on that day? 

Can you tell any thing about the fool, or boy 
bishop? Where in England is there a monument 
of him? From what was the feast of fools a copy? 
What occurred at that feast? 

Can you describe the Catholics’ jubilee? What 
Pope planned the jubilee? How often did it take 
place? | 

Do you remember any thing about St. Law- 
rence? 

Can you recollect what is said about the haunted 
house? 

Of what is holy water composed ? 

What does Host mean in the Catholic church? 

What does the Romish church define marriage 
to be? 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


What does mass mean? 

What is the difference between high and low 
mass? What do private masses mean? 

What is Maunday Thursday ? 

Can you describe the rood of grace? What 
was it? 

What does ordeal mean? Can you describe its 
different forms? What was the form which the 
priests chose? 

How many patron saints are there in Ireland? 
What are they a substitute for? What are they 
supposed to do? 

What is penance? What is meant by Pefer- 
pence ? 

Can you remember any thing about Peter-pence 
in England ? | 


CHAPTER IX. 

Why did people go on pilgrimage ? 

What peculiar practices have taken place in cut- 
ting children’s hair? In what did these practices 
originate? What is meant by bidding prayer? 

Have the Catholics had prayers for horses? In 
what instances? In what language are the Catho- 
lic prayers read? How do they justify prayer in 
a tongue which the people cannot understand? 

What is meant by the right of sanctuary? 

What are Catholic relics? How came they to 
be so venerated ? 

Can you name any Catholic relics?) What is 
the rosary ? 

How many sacraments have the Catholics? 
What virgin is prayed to as an intercessor and 
protector of the Catholics ? 
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CHAPTER X. 


Is Popery a persecuting religion ? 

What is meant by the Crusades? Where was 
the scene of them? Who projected them? How 
did he proceed to accomplish his design ? 

Who were the chief commanders of the troops? 
Where was their general rendezvous? Can you 
tell how many crusades there were? What were 
the dates of the crusades?) How many persons 
perished in the crusades ? 

What does 4rmada mean? “What was the ob- 
ject of the Spanish Armada? How many ships 
were there employed in it? 

How many gentlemen volunteers were on board 
the Armada? What became of it? 

How many ships did the invaders lose? How 
many men did they lose? Whatdoes the Spanish 
armoury in the Tower contain? What did the 
Spaniards say was their object in fitting out the 
_ expedition? Who were the Waldenses? What 
persecutions did they suffer from the Catholics? 
What did the 4lbigenses endure? Can you tell 
what happened on Bartholomew’s Day, 15721 

What was the Edict of Nantes? Who pub- 
lished it?) When was it published? -In what year 
was this edict abolished? Who abolished it? 
What persecutions, in consequence, took place? 
When was the massacre at Nismes? Can you 
mention any facts connected with it? 

Will you mention what you recollect of the per- 
secutions of Queen Mary? What was the design 
of the Irish Massacre? What French cardinal 
aided it? Who discovered the plot? What re- 
ward had he? Did it save any part of Ireland? 
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When did it take place? What was done by the 
Papists on that day ? 

What does the Inquisition mean? When was 
it founded? By whom was it founded? What 
Pope aided in its origin? 

How did the Inquisition proceed in Spain? What 
sorts of torture had its officers for what they called 
heretics ? 

What did Napoleon’s troops find in the vaults 
of the Inquisition? What is an Auto da fé? Can 
you mention any particulars respecting it? | 

Can you recollect how many persons have been 
put to death by the Papists because they would 
not embrace their religion ? 


CHAPTER XI. 


When did the Gunpowder Plot happen? What 
was its design? 

How was the gunpowder treason discovered ? 

Why was the monument of London erected ? 


Who, then, were considered as causing the great 
fire of London ? . 


CHAPTER XI, 


What is meant by mortmain ? 

What is the present number of Roman Catho- 
lics? (1840.), Can you describe the present state 
of Popery in Italy, where the Pope reigns? 

Can you mention the number of Roman Catholic 
churches in any parts? 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Can you relate any peculiar events of Popery in 
the third century ?—In the fourth ?—In the fifth? 
—In the stzth ?—-In the seventh ?—In the eighth? 
—In the ninth?—In the tenth?—In the eleventh? 
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—In the twelfth?—In the thirteenth?—In the 
fourteenth?—In the fifteenth ?—In the sixteenth? 
—In the seventeenth ?—In the nineteenth? 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Can you name the charges made against Popery 
—Charge I.? Charge II].? Charge III.? Charge 
IV.? Charge V.? Charge VI.? Charge VII.? 
Charge VIII. ? 
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TO ASSIST THE READER IN THE UNDERSTANDING OF WORDS 
CHIEFLY CONNECTED WITH POPISH MATTERS, SOME OF WHICH 
ARE NOT FOUND IN THE WORK, OR NOT PREVIOUSLY EX- 
PLAINED. 


/lbbé.—The chief of an abbey, but a title ex- 
tended to an ecclesiastic. 

Abbey.—A monastery of religious persons. 

Absolution.—A. part of the sacrament of pen- 
ance; signifying the remission of sins. 

Acolyte.—One of the lower order in the Roman 
church. 

Agnus Dei.—A consecrated cake of wax stamp- 
ed with the figure of a lamb, supposed to have 
great virtues. 

1lb,—A very ancient priestly vestment worn by 
ministers in the administration of the eucharist. 

All Saints.—A feast in honour of all the saints 
and martyrs. 

/lltars in the Romish church are built of stone, 
to represent Christ the foundation stone of that 
spiritual building, the Church. ‘There are three 
steps to an altar, covered with carpet, and adorned 
with many costly ornaments, according to the sea- 
son of the year. Bowing towards the altar proba- 
bly originated in the custom of the Jews bowing 
towards the mercy-seat. 

Anathema.—A. curse pronounced by ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. 
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Annats ar Annates.—A year’s income, due, an- 
ciently, to the Popes upon the death of any bishop, 
abbot, parish priest, &c., to be paid by his suc- 
cessor. 

Annunciation.—A Christian festival celebrated 
on the 25th of March, in memory of the annuncia- 
tion or tidings brought by the angel Gabriel to the 
Virgin Mary of the incarnation of Christ. On this 
festival, the Pope performs the ceremony of marry- 
ing or cloistering; it began in the seventh century. 

Ash Wednesday.—The first day of Lent. It 
arose from a custom of the church of sprinkling 
ashes on the heads of such as were then admitted 
to penance. ‘The ashes must be made of the olive 
tree, laid on the altar, blessed, and strewed on the 
heads of priests and laity. 

Augustines.—An order of religious who observe 
the rule of St. Augustine, properly called Austin 
friars. 

Auricular Confession.—Made in the ear pri- 
vately. 

Auto da Fé, or act of faith, is a solemn day held 
by the Inquisition for the punishment of heretics, 
and the absolution of the innocent accused. 

Barnabas (St.) Day.—A festival celebrated on 
the 11th of June, in honour of the friend of the 
apostle Paul. 

Bartholomew’s ( St.) Day.—A festival celebra- 
ted on the 24th of August, St. Bartholomew was 
one of the twelve aposiles. 

Beads-man, from bede, a prayer, and from count- 
ing the beads.—A prayer-man, one who prays for 
another. 

Bead Roll.—This was the catalogue of those 
who were to be mentioned at prayers. The king’s 
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enemies were thus cursed by name in the bead roll 
at St. Paul’s. 

Beatification.—The act by which the Pope de- 
clares a person happy after death. 

Benedictines.—An order of monks who profess 
to follow the rules of St. Benedict. In the canon 
law they are called black monks, from the colour 
of their habit; in England they were called black 
friars. 

Benison.—A blessing. © 

Bernardins.—A sect first made by Robert, ab- 
bot of Moleme, and reformed by St. Bernard, abbot 
of Clervaux. Their usual habit is a white gown. 

Bourdon.—A staff, or long walking-stick, used 
by pilgrims. 

Breviary.—The Roman Catholic Common 
Prayer-book, generally in Latin. 

Briefs, apostolical, denote letters which the Pope 
despatches to princes and other magistrates touch- 
ing any public affair. 

Brothers.—Lay-brothers among the Romanists 
are those pious but illiterate persons who devote 
themselves, in some convent, to the service of the 
religious. 

Bull.—A written letter, despatched by order of 
the Pope, from the Roman chancery, and sealed 
with lead. 

Bull in Cena Domini. Bull unigenitus.—A 
famous bull of Clement XI., beginning, ‘* Uni- 
genitus Dei Filius,” i. e. ** the only-begotten Son 
of God.”’ 

Candle Votive.—A customary offering to a 
saint, or even to God. 

Canon, i. e. rule; it signifies such rules as are 
presented by councils concerning faith, discipline, 
and manners. 
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Canons.—An order of religious, distinct from 
monks. 

Canonical Hours—There were seven: 1. Prime, 
about six A.m. 2. Zverce, about nine. 3. Sezt, 
about twelve at noon. 4. JVones, about two or 
three p.m. 5. Vespers, about four or later. 6. Com- 
plin, about seven. 7. Matins; and Lauds at 
midnight. 

Canonization. — A declaration of the Pope, 
whereby, after much solemnity, any person who 
has lived an exemplary life, and is reputed to have 
wrought miracles, is entered into the list of the: 
saints. 

Cappellane.—A term applied to persons who 
had the care of things used in the different services, 
and simply meant custos or keepers. ‘The word 
chaplain is derived from cappellanus. 

Capuchin.—Religious of the order of St. Fran- 
cis, so called from capuce or capuchon, a stuff cap 
or cowl with which they cover their heads. They 
are clothed with brown or grey, always barefooted, 
never.go in a coach, nor even shave their beard. 

Cardinal.—More particularly used for an eccle- 
siastic prince, one who has a voice both active and 
passive in the Roman conclave at the election.of a 
Pope. 

Carmelites.—An order of religious, making one 
of the four tribes of mendicants or begging friars, 
taking their name from Carmel, a mountain in 
Syria, formerly inhabited by the prophets Elias 
and Elisha, and by the children of the prophets, 
from whom this order pretends to descend in an 
uninterrupted succession. 

Carthusians.—An order of religious, instituted 
by St. Bruno about the year 1086, remarkable for 
the austerity of their rule, which obliges them ‘to 
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a perpetual solitude, a total abstinence from flesh 
even at the peril of their lives, and absolute silence, 
except at certain times. Their houses were usually 
built in deserts, their fare course, and discipline 
severe. 

Cathedral.—A church wherein a bishop has a 
see or seat. 

Catholic.— Universal or general. 

Cestertian Monks—A religious order founded 
in the ninth century by St. Robert, a Benedictine 
and abbot of Moleme. 

Chalice.—The cup or vessel used to administer 
the wine in the eucharist, and, by the Romanists, 
in the mass. 

Charity of our Lady.—Religious hospitallers ; 
an order founded about the end of the thirteenth 
century. 

Charity of St. Hippolytus.—A similar order, 
founded 1585, for the purpose of serving the poor. 

Chasuble.—See planeta. 

Childermas Day, called also, Innocents’ Day, 
held December the 28th, in memory of Herod’s 
slaughter of the children. 

Chrism.—Oil consecrated by the bishop on 
Holy Thursday with great ceremony. 

Christmas (Christi missi) that is, the mass of 
Christ.—A festival, celebrated December the 25th, 
to commemorate the birth of Christ. 

Chrysom.—A white linen cloth used in baptism. 

Church.—A religious assembly, or, sometimes, 
the large fair building where it meets; in some 
places, the Pope and a general council. 

Cloister.—A religious house. 

College.—A society of men set apart for learning 
On HEEED, and, also, the house in which they re- 
side. 
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Colobium.—A tunic or robe. 

Commandery.—A body of the knights of Malta, 
belonging to the same nation. 

Commendam, in the Church of Rome, is a real 
title of a regular benefice, such as an abbey or 
priory given by the Pope to a secular clerk, or 
even to a layman, with power to dispose of the 
fruits thereof during life. | 

Communion.—The being united in doctrine 
and discipline. 

Complin.—The last act of worship before going 
to bed. 

Conclave.-—The place in which the cardinals of 
the Romish church meet, and are shut up, in order 
to the election of a Pope. 

Confiteor.—A general confession of sins. 

Confirmation, or imposition of hands by a 
bishop, given after baptism. It was a sacrament 
in the Melenesian Council. According to the 
Church of Rome it makes the recipients of it per- 
fect Christians. 

Consistory.x—A college of cardinals, or the 
Pope’s senate, before whom judiciary causes are 
pleaded. 

Cope.—An ecclesiastical habit. It was, at first, 
a common habit, being a coat without sleeves, but 
was afterwards used as a church vestment, only 
made very rich by embroidery and the like. ‘The 
Greeks pretend it was first used in memory of the 
mock robe put upon our Saviour. 

Corporal.—A fair linen cloth thrown over the 
consecrated elements at the celebration of the eu- 
charist. 

Coul or Cowl.—A sort of monkish habit worn 
by the Barnardines and Benedictines. Some have 
distinguished two forms of cowls, the one a gown 
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reaching to the feet, having sleeves and a capuchin, 
used in ceremonies; the other, a kind-of hood to 
work in, called, also, scapular, because it only 
covers the head and shoulders. 

Council.—An ecclesiastical meeting, especially 
of bishops and other doctors, deputed by divers 
churches for examining of ecclesiastical causes. 

Cramp Rings.—Rings consecrated on good 
Friday, and used for preventing the cramp. 

Croisade, Cruzade, Cruzado, and Crusade—A 
holy war, or an expedition against infidels and here- 
tics, particularly against the Turks for the re- 
covery of Palestine. 

Crosier.—The pastoral staff, so called from its 
likeness to a cross which the bishops formerly 
bore as the common ensign of their office, and by 
the delivery of which they were invested in their 
prelacies. 

Cross, Creeping to.—The creeping to the cross 
Was a popish ceremony of penance. 

Crucifix.—A representation, in picture or statu- 
ary, of our Lord’s passion. 

Curiall.—A class of officers attached to the 
Pope’s court. 

Dalmatica.—A vestment or habit of a bishop 
and deacon, so called because it was at first in- 
vented in Dalmatica. It had sleeves to distinguish 
it from the collobium, which had none. It was all 
white before, but behind had two purple lines, or 
stripes. 

Datary.—An officer in the Pope’s court, always 
a prelate and sometimes a cardinal, deputed by the 
Pope to receive such petitions as are presented to 
him touching the provision of benefices. ‘This 
officer has a substitute, but he cannot confer any 
benefice, 
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Decree.—An ordinance enacted by the Pope, by 
and with the advice of his cardinals in council as- 
sembled, without being consulted by any person 
thereon. 

Decretal.—The collection of the decrees of the 
Popes sey, 

Dirige. — A solemn service in the Romish 
church; hence, probably, our Dirge. 

Dispensation.—Permission from the Pope to do 
what may have been forbidden. 

Dominicans.—An order of religious called, in 
some places, Jacobins, Predicants, or preaching 
friars, They take their name from Dominic de 
Guzman, born in 1170, at Calarvega, in Old Cas- 
tile. ‘This order is diffused throughout the whole 
known world. 

Ember Weeks or Days.—Fasts observed four 
times in the year, that is, on the Wednesday, Fri- 
day, and Saturday after the first Sunday in Lent; 
after Whit-Sunday; after the 14th of September ; 
and after the 13th of December. Some derive the 
term from Amber, a German word, which signi- 
fies abstinence; others, from one which signifies 
ashes, because it was customary with the ancients 
to accompany their fastings with sprinkling of 
ashes or sitting upon them; and others, from a 
Saxon word signifying course or circuit, these fasts 
returning every year in regular courses. 

Epiphany, called, also, the manifestation of 
Christ to the Gentiles.—Observed on the 6th of 
January. 

Eucharist.—A name for the Lord’s supper. 

Eulogie Private.—Consecrated loaves, sent by 
bishops and priests, who had taken the sacrament, 
to one another in token of communion. 

Excommunication.—An ecclesiastical penalty, 
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whereby those who incur the guilt of any heinous 
sin are separated from the communion of the 
church. 

Lxorcist.—One who, by adjurations, prayers, 
or religious acts, drives away malignant spirits. 

Extreme Unction.—One of the sacraments of 
the Romish church, administered to the dying, 
consisting of anointing with holy oil, and praying. 

Feasts of God.—Fétes de Dieu. A solemn fes- 
tival in the Romish church, instituted for the per- 
forming a peculiar kind of worship to our Saviour 
in the eucharist. 

Fiancels.—Betrothing.—A ceremony performed 
by the priest, after which an oath was administer- 
ed ‘* to take the woman to wife within forty days, 
if holy church will permit.”’ 

Franciscans.—A powerful order of religious in 
the Roman church, following the rules of St. 
Francis. 

Friary.—A monastry or convent of friars. 

Gipciere.—A small satchel, wallet, or purse. 

Good Friday.—A fast in memory of the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ. 

Graal.—The Saint Graal, or holy vessel, was 
supposed to have been the vessel in which the 
paschal lamb was placed at our Saviour’s last 
supper. 

Grayle.—An ecclesiastical book used in the Ro- 
mish church. 

Heretics.—A name given to those who teach 
opinions contrary to the established faith of Rome. 

HMierarchy—A sacred government or ecclesias- © 
tical establishment, 

I. H. S. and I. N. R. I.—Letters on the wafer, 
signify Jesus hominum Salvator, ** Jesus the Sa- 
viour of men,” and Jesus Nazarenus, Rex Judxo- 
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rum, ‘* Jesus of Nazareth, the king of the Jews,”’ 
being the initials of the Latin words. 

Incense.—A. rich perfume, burning of itself, or 
exhaled by fire. 

Indulgence.—In the Romish theology, the re- 
mission of a punishment due to sin, granted by the 
churéh, and supposed to save the sinner from pur- 
gatory. 

In petto.—Held in reserve. 

Inquisition.—The court in popish countries 
which has been established for the detection of 
what they call heresies. 

_Interdict.—A censure inflicted by popes or 
bishops, suspending the priests from their func- 
tions, and consequently the performance of Divine 
service. An interdict forbids the performance of 
Divine service in the place interdicted. ‘This ec- 
clesiastical censure has frequently been executed 
in France, Italy, and Germany; and, in the year 
1170, Pope Alexander III. put all England under 
an interdict, forbidding the clergy to perform any 
part of Divine service, except baptizing infants, 
taking confessions, and giving absolution to dying 
penitents; but this censure being liable to ill con- 
sequences, promoting libertinism and neglect of 
religion, the succeeding Popes have very seldom 
made use of it. 

Introit.— The beginning of public devotion 
among the Papists. 

Jesuits.—A famous religious order in the Ro- 
mish church, founded by Ignatius Loyala, a Spa- 
niard, 1491. | 

Jubilee-—A grand church solemnity, or cere- 
mony, celebrated at Rome, wherein the Pope grants 
a plenary indulgence to all sinners, who visit the 
churches of St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome. 
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Kirsome, from Chrysome, and used to signify 
Christian. 

Kyrie Eleison.—* Lord, have mercy upon me!” 
a form of prayer often used. 

Lammas Day.—August 1, Celebrated in the 
Romish church, in memory of St. Peter’s im- 
prisonment. 

Legate, from legatus, a Latin word.—A cardi- 
nal or bishop, whom the Pope sends as his am- 
bassador to sovereign princes. 

Lent, quadragesima.—A time of mortification, 
during the space of forty days, wherein the people 
are enjoined to fast, in commemoration of our Sa- 
viour’s fasting in the desert. : 

Liturgy, has a restricted meaning among the 
Romanists, and is more especially confined to the 
mass, denoting the ceremonies then performed. 

Magdalen ( St.) the religious of:—A denomina- 
tion given to many communities of nuns, consist- 
ing generally of penitent courtezans. 

Malison.—A curse. 

Manipule.—A handkerchief which the priests 
in the primitive church wore on the arm, to wipe 
off their tears for the sins of the people. 

Mass.—The office or prayers used in the Ro- 
mish church at the celebration of the eucharist. 

Maunday Thursday. — 'The Thursday before 
Easter, so called from the Saxon maunday, abasket, 
say some; fromthe French, say others; but more 
probably from the Latin dies mandati, that is, the 
day of command to commemorate the charge given 
by our Saviour to his disciples before his last sup- 
per. 

Mendicants.—Beggars. There are four princi- 
pal orders of friars’ mendicants; that is, the Car- 
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melites, Jacobins, Franciscans, and Augustines. 
With these rank the Capuchins, &c. 

Miracle.--A prodigy. Some effect which does 
not follow from the known laws of nature. 

Miserere-—A lamentation. The beginning of 
the 51st or 54th penitential psalm. 

Month’s Mind.—A solemn office for the repose 
of the soul, performed one month after decease. 

Mortmain.—A law to prevent property falling 
into the hands of idle ecclesiastics. 

Mortuaries.—A corse present, and made as a 
recompense for any deficiency in the payment of 
tithes and oblations. 

Mothering.—A. visiting of the mother church to 
make offerings at the high altar. 

Novice.—One who has entered a religious house, 
but not yet taken the vow. 

Novitiate.-—The time spent in a religious house, 
‘by way of trial, before a vow is taken. 

Nun.—A woman secluded in.a cloister from 
the world. 

NNVuncio.—An ambassador from the Pope to 
some Catholic prince or state. 

Obit.—A funeral celebration or office forthe dead. 

-Oblatze.—Bread made without leaven and not 
conde diited yet blessed upon the altar; anciently 
placed upon the breasts of the dead. 

Oriel.—A portico or court; also, asmall dining- 
room, near the hall, in sal caekadrtlicaions 
_ Pall.—A pontifical garment worn by Popes, 
&c., over the other garments, as a sign of their 
jurisdiction. 

Palm Sunday.—The Sunday next before Eas- 
ter, kept in memory of the triumphant entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem. 

Palmer.—A wandering votary of religion, vowed 
to have-no settled home. 
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. Papalin.—A Papist. 

Pardoner.—A person who was licensed to sell 
papal indulgences. 

Pasch Lggs.—Easter eggs, from pascha—the 
passover. | | 

Passion Week.—The week preceding Easter, so 
called from our Saviour’s passion, crucifixion, &c. 

Paten.—A little plate used in the sacrament of 
the eucharist. 

Paternosters.—Chaplets of beads, worn by nuns 
round their necks. 

Patriarch.--A bishop superior to archbishops. 

Paz or Pavis, alias, an instrument of peace.—— 
A small plate of silver or gold, with a crucifix en- 
graved or raised upon it, which, in the ceremony 
of the mass, was presented by the deacon to be 
kissed by the priest, and then to be handed round 
and kissed by the people, who delivered it to each 
other, saying, ‘‘ Peace be with you.” It is said 
to be now disused. 

Pazx.—The vessel in which the consecrated 
host is kept. 

Penance.—Infliction, public or private, suffered 
as an expression of repentance for sin. 

Peter-pence. — An annual payment, made in 
commemoration of Peter’s bonds. | 

Piscine.—Sinks where the priest emptied the 
water in which he washed his hands, and all con- 
secrated waste stuff was poured out. 

Pittance.—The allowance of meat distributed 
in a monastery. 

Pix or Pyx.—The box or shrine in which the 
consecrated host is kept. by 

Placebo.—The vesper hymn for the dead. 

Planeta.—Gown, the same as the chasuble; a 
kind of cape, open only at the sides, worn at mass. 
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Plenary.—Full, complete: used as an adjective 
to indulgence. 

Pope.—The name given to the bishop of Rome. 

Portesse, Portasse, Portese, Porthose, &c.— 
A breviary, a portable book of prayers. 

Preceptory.—A seminary of instruction. 

Priory.—A convent, in dignity below an abbey. 

Purgatory.—A place in which souls are sup- 
posed by the Papists to be purged by fire from 
carnal impurities, before they are received into 
heaven. 

Requiem.—A hymn imploring fo the dead re- 
quiem or rest. 

Reredoss.—T he screen supporting the rood-loft. 
Rocket.—The bishop’s black satin vestment, 
worn with the lawn sleeves. 

Rtood.— An image of Christ on the cross. 

Rood-loft.—In churches, the place where the 
cross stood. 

Rosary.—A. chaplet or string of beads, on which 
prayers are numbered. 

Sacring Saunce, or Saints’ Bell.—A small bell 
which called to prayers and other holy offices. 

Santcus Black.—A burlesque hymn in ridicule 
of the sanctus of the Roman church. 

Saviour, Order of our.—A religious order so 
called, founded 1344, under the rule of St. Augus- 
tine. ) 
Scapular, or Scapulary.—A badge of peculiar 
veneration for the blessed mother of God. It 
forms a part of the habit of several orders of religi- 
ous, worn over the gown; it consists of two nar- 
row breadths or slips of cloth, covering the back 
and the breast, and hanging down to the feet of a 
professed religious, and to the knees of the lay 
brothers. Of the scapular there is a friary or fra- 
ternity, consisting of lay brothers, who profess a 
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particular devotion to the Virgin, and who, in 
honour of her, wear a little scapular, in manner 
of a bracelet or otherwise, as a substitute for the 
great one. They are obliged to have certain 
prayers, and observe certain austerities in their 
manner of life. The devotees of the scapular cele- 
brate their festival on the 10th of July. 
Sclavina.—A long gown worn by pilgrims. 
Shrift or Shrive.—Confession to a priest. 
Sins, the seven deadly.—Pride, idleness, envy, 
murder, covetousness, lust, gluttony. 
Soutane.—A cassock. . 
Suffragan.—A bishop considered as subject to 
the metropolitan bishop. 
Sword, swearing upon a.—A solemn oath, upon 
a sword, taken by the Crusaders. 
Thurible—A censer or smoke-pot to burn in- 
cense in. 
Tierce, the office of.-—Prayers intended to return 
God thanks for the sanctification of his church by 
the Holy Spirit. 
Tonsure.—A particular manner of shaving, as 
practised by the religious orders of the Papists. 
Vulgate.——A very ancient Latin translation of 
the Bible, and the only one which the Church of 
Rome acknowledges to be authentic. 
Unhouselled.— Without receiving the sacrament. 
Ursulines-——An order of nuns, who observe 
the rule of St. Augustine; chiefly noted for educa- 
ting young maidens. ‘They take their name from 
their institutrix, St. Ursula, and are clothed in 
white and black. 


Weeping Cross.—A cross where penitents of- 
fered their devotions. 


THE END. 
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